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Tue lectures of the late Dr. Brown ought to be read with a 
full knowledge of the unfavorable circumstances, under which 
they were first offered to us. ‘They are a posthumous publication. 
The author did not prepare, and probably did not design them for 
the press. We are confident that he never would have permitted 
them to appear as they did originally. The style of the works 
published under his own care, though not to our taste, and peculiarly 
ill suited, we think, to impart that kind of intelligence for which they 
were composed, is at least free from those superfluous ornaments 
and innumerable repetitions, which encumber these volumes. It 
is to be remembered, too, that these were written to give oral 
instruction on the most abstruse and difficult of subjects. Alone, 
in the retirement of his study, with books of reference around him, 
and leisure and every opportunity for calm, uninterrupted thought, 
the young lover of mental philosophy will find his progress 
extremely slow; he must often pause, and even retrace his steps, 
in order to secure himself in the possession of that which he has 
acquired. How much more difficult will he find it to gather this 
instruction from the lips of a popular lecturer! Close attention, 
and a severe exercise of memory, are the only kinds of intellectual 
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effort in which he can indulge. He must accompany the teacher 
at every step. He must cut himself off from those fine threads of 
association, which act the most powerfully upon the most ingerious 
minds; for in the mean time he may be losing some material parts 
of the close chain of reasoning, which he will miss throughout 
the series. And the difficulty becomes incalculable, when the 
lecturer does not confine himself to the statement of old, well 
established principles; but aims at discovery, is ambitious to 
unfold original truths, and, in the classification of all the common 
mental phenomena, adopts an entire, and a wholly new method 
of arrangement and illustration. ‘This is the character of Dr. 
Brown’s lectures. It rendered many repetitions indispensable to 
the hearer. And with all their aid, it must have cost him no 
little labor to comprehend and retain the novelties offered to him. 
But to the reader these repetitions are not merely superfluous. 
They lie in his way, and must greatly confuse and retard his 
progress. They will, moreover, cool his interest in the study ; 
for they often destroy to his mind that scientific connexion, which 
runs through all the parts, and binds them together as an ingenious 
and well digested system, embracing all the mental phenomena. 
We offer these remarks by way of apology for the lectures 
as they originally appeared, and to show the importance of Dr. 
Hedge’s labors. And in the performance of the task, which he 
undertook, we believe he has perfectly satisfied the highest public 
expectations. He has laid aside the superfluous repetitions, and 
lopt off many of the redundancies, and the needless, though rich 
embellishments, with which the lectures were highly decked ; 


while he not only leaves the whole system of Brown entire and 
untouched, but has placed it in a far stronger light and clearer 
point of view than it originally appeared in. He has loosened 
and removed cumbersome masses, which then obscured and 
disfigured it. In short, we believe he has given it the shape that 
Dr. Brown might have chosen, had he prepared it for publication 
himself. If we feel any disappointment on the subject, it is that he 
did not proceed even further than this. Had he taken hold of 
the style of his author with an unsparing hand, broken up his long, 
compound, intricate sentences, into easy, intelligible periods, and 
stripped them of those useless qualifying clauses, with which they 
abound, and which darken the sense without materially varying it, 
he might have made his thoughts much more plain, and, therefore, 
much more interesting and impressive. But Dr. Hedge did not 
undertake this. Perhaps it is well that he did not. No doubt 
there are very many who might think that it would be taking 
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unwarrantable liberties with the compositions of so favorite a 
writer as Brown. 

That these lectures contain far the best materials for a text-book, 
in our colleges, on intellectual philosophy, we presume no one 
acquainted with the history and the present situation of this branch 
of knowledge, will for a moment hesitate to allow. We have 
referred to their new classification of the mental phenomena. 
This must be every thing to the student: It is full. It is entire. 
It embraces all the varieties of intellectual action, that we are 
conscious of; arranging them under general heads, and assigning 
to each its department, or its appropriate place in the system. 
We believe this is original with the author. He was the first to 
throw the air of science over all the shadowy evolutions of the 
human mind; for science arises only from the art of fully classifying 
and arranging. No other writer, that we know of, has attempted it. 
The several chapters in Locke, Reid, and Stewart, are not so 
interwoven with each other, and may be often read separately 
without fear of loss. With those of Brown, however, there is at 
least a slight chain of connexion, running through them from 
one extremity to the other, and combining them into a system. 
It is true, we do not entirely agree with his classifications. Some 
of them seem to us defective, misplaced, and misnamed; but their 
general effect upon the student’s mind, must be unexceptionable. 
A new classification alone, though erroneous, may be highly 
serviceable to him. It places before him thoughts and emotions 
in different lights, and under various aspects, and he thus learns 
to look upon the intellectual faculties, not as distinct existences, 
or separate departments of the mind, but as the mere classification 
of phenomena; as the whole mind in its ever changing modes 
of action. 

It is true that Brown has not embraced all in his lectures that 
he might; for there are inquiries, finely discussed by other 
writers, which are passed unnoticed by him. But he best fits 
the student’s mind for the acquisition of all, and, what is of great 
consequence, he interests, and leads him to investigate thoroughly. 
He himself touches nothing slightly. He has few brief, superficial 
sketches on important themes; but those that he proposes to 
examine, he exhausts. He leads the inquirer around the object of 
thought, and views it on all sides, and from every possible position. 
We think this far better than a summary, or digest, or collect of 
mere general principles. A text-book should, above all things, be 
interesting. ‘Those are never so. The argument, by which the 
student reaches a conclusion, is of much more importance to him 
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than the conclusion itself; for it is from the former alone, that 
he can promise himself pleasant and profitable mental discipline. 
The conclusion may be right or wrong, true or false. It is often 
of little consequence which. The exercise, or the exertion of 
intellectual power, is always useful to him. Sometimes he may 
think Brown erroneous, and be able to point out his mistakes. 
But, in most of these instances, if not in all of them, he is indebted 
to him for his victory, because he has been taught in his school, 
and received from him those lessons which enabled him io refute 
his master. 

Brown, too, is the first full and satisfactory expositor of that 
original principle in the nature of things, which constitutes all 
classifications, and by which alone the mind can frame them. 
This has been said, though falsely, we think, to have been original 
with him. He has received for it, from every quarter, warm and 
unqualified praise. It is, indeed, not only an admirable display 
of clear reasoning and sound sense, but it may have also, what 
is not very common with the efforts of speculative ingenuity, an 
excellent practical effect. At the time he wrote, that celebrated 
controversy between the sects of Realists and Nominalists,;—which 
had consumed more time, as John of Salisbury says, in a passage 
referred to by Dr. Brown, than the Cesars spent in the conquest 
of the world; and which, paradoxical and even ludicrous as it 
may now seem, enlisted in the ranks of disputants the sovereigns 
of independent nations, and in some measure involved the fate of 
empires in its decision,—was hushed merely, but by no means 
settled. We believe Brown has put it to rest for ever. 

These are the points in that remarkable controversy. We use 
largely general terms; that is, terms each of which individually 
embraces a great number of individuals,—man, creature, animal,— 
nine tenths of the most important words, in short, of every language 
are of this character. Has each of these any single corresponding 
thought or image in the mind? And if so, has each of these 
thoughts or images any single corresponding archetype in external 
nature? We believe these questions embrace all the subjects in 
dispute between the Realists and the Nominalists. The Jatter 
contended, that the word is all; that every thing in the soul within, 
and the world without, is particular or individual, and that it is the 
mere arbitrary application of a name to a multitude of objects, 
without reference to any natural bond of union between them, 
which makes the general idea and the general term. At least 
they look for no such bond of union, and in their disquisitions pass 
it by unnoticed, as if it were superfluous or unimportant. They 
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seem never to have put to themselves the question, whether it 
were so or not. The Realists, on the other hand, insisted, that, 
besides individual objects, there are certain general ones; general 
ideas in the soul of man, general realities in external nature. 
They spoke to us once a dark and mysterious language. They 
told us of, we know not what, essential forms, wniversals a parte rei, 
ideas existing apart from the mind, independently of material 
beings; and they wrapped their thoughts in such wild, visionary 
imagery, that we are convinced, they were to them as unintelligible 
as they are to us, and that they were deceived by the disguise of 
poetry thrown over them. Probably if they had stripped them of 
this, they would have seen the truth, and become philosophically 
correct. They were certainly far more so in reality than their 
opponents were. *‘They saw, and rightly felt, the absence of 
something in the system of Nominalism, but they knew not how 
to supply it. 

Brown divided the ground of controversy between these 
conflicting parties. He concedes to the Nominalists that there 
indeed are only individuals in nature ; but he points out to them 
the bond of connexion, by which they are classified, and which 
forms the general idea, and calls for the general term. This bond 
of connexion is their similitude or their resemblance to each other. 
To the Realists he grants, though he does not say so, that there 
actually is in nature a true universal a parte rei; that this lies, 
however, not in essential forms, nor in mysterious, indefinite, 
unknown entities, but in the properties which innumerable similar 
objects hold together in common. It is the simple fact, that 
they do so hold them in comnfon, it is their similarity, or 
their resemblance, which solves the whole difficulty. We thus 
receive the general idea, and apply to it a general appellation. 
What is more simple and satisfactory than this? We cannot now 
imagine how it could so long have remained involved in doubt, 
obscurity, and contention. It is so, however, with very many 
admirable truths. When they are at length fully unfolded to us, 
they appear so clear and easy, that we wonder we have never 
seen them before, and are brought to the humiliating consciousness, 
that we are apt to dig deep for what lies openly upon the surface. 
It is in this kind of discovery, we think, that true philosophical 
genius shines forth in all its cheering and enlightening splendor. 
The highest attribute of that divine gift is to make what is old 
appear new, and what is new appear plain and familiar. We think 
this but a just tribute of praise to Brown. His true philosophic 
genius shows itself in many things. 
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It has been asked, what raises this perception of resemblance 
among objects which are classified in consequence of it? And 
we have seen some regret expressed, that Brown did not furnish 
materials for solving the question. 

‘“‘If Dr. Brown has left any thing to be desired in this part of 
his philosophy, it is a more exact and distinct description of what 
he means by resemblance. Perhaps the notion is not to be defined, 
but must be left to the consciousness of the inquirer, like the 
explanation of a color or a sound. Yet we can easily conceive 
that an obdurate Nominalist, before he yields his ground, should 
demand some definition of this mysterious and flexible cement, 
which unites into one class objects so unlike in some respects, as 
an acute angle and an obtuse angle, or a man and an insect, an 
elephant and an animalcule, or a globular atom and the world. 
Is it possible to hit upon an explanation of resemblance, which 
shall comprehend the infinitely multiplied cases in which it exists 
among objects, forms, motions, and conceptions, that involve at 
the same instant infinitely multiplied diversities? We decline 
entering now upon so shadowy a speculation, wishing, however, 
that our author had devoted a lecture or two to its prosecution. 
North American Review, No. xliv. p. 36. 

To us the answer to this seems easy. It is merely the possession 
of some common property, by all the similar objects, that forms the 

rinciple of their classification. ‘This common property makes the 
eature of their resemblance. With it there will be mingled many 
other properties, the most unlike, and rae with each other, 
perhaps, no natural principle of connexion. These, however, are 
never to be taken into the estimate in the classification, but are 
to be carefully excluded. It 8 the great, the sole business of the 
philosopher and the man of science to exclude them; for they are 
not only unnecessary to his purpose, and have no affinity with the 
general truth, but often darken it and keep it long concealed from 
our view. They do, in fact, lie at the foundation of all the errors 
in reasoning on any subject. The mind must learn within itself 
to subtract them, and it is the residue, which is the object of our 
search. It is this, the common property, which tells us of the 
resemblance. Every one of the similar objects, which we would 
classify, must obviously have it. It is not only necessary that 
it should be alike in all; it must be in some sort identical in all; 
calculated to produce exactly the same impression or awaken 
exactly the same idea in the minds of all. This it is which forms 
the bond of ‘union among similar objects. This it is which calls 
forth the general idea, and receives the common name. We see 
no shadowy speculation here. 
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It is said, as we have already remarked, that Brown was the 
original discoverer of the principle by which we form general 
ideas, and classify, and that here lies his chief merit. This is, 
however, a mistake. He was only the first to explain, illustrate, 
and place it in an easily intelligible point of view. We believe he 
— tono more. It is a remarkable fact, that the principal 
eature in the doctrine was not only pointed out, but strongly 
marked, among the earliest writers on the subject, even up to the 
time of the father of metaphysics. Take the following extraor- 
dinary passage ; it is an extract from the abstruse philosophy of the 
Stagyrite himself, and harmonizes little with the strange sentiments 
which are commonly ascribed to him. 


** The formation of general terms is the united work of abstraction 
and association ; abstraction, by which we separate the combinations 
of sense, and consider a complex object in one view, without attending 
to the other aspects, under which it may be examined ; association, 
by which perceptions, that are similar, naturally revive each other 
in unbroken succession; and, in consequence of their similarity, 
are expressed by a common name or appellation, which is equally 
applicable to them all. Jn reference to this common name, which 
is merely a sign that different objects have been compared together, 
and found to agree in one or more respects with each other, different 
individuals are said to belong to the same species, and different species 
to the same genus: for, in order to explain the nature of things, and 
to see their agreements and differences, it is not necessary to suppose 
the existence of general ideas, but it is necessary that one word or 
term should in the same sense be applicable to many individuals ; 
and, also, that one word or term should in the same sense be 
applicable to many species.” 


The same often incidentally appeared, too, in the heat of the 
celebrated controversy we have mentioned, and in the arguments 
of all the disputants. ‘The following sentence is from Hobbes, 
who has always been reckoned a Nominalist. 


‘One universal name is imposed on many things, for their 
similitude in some quality or other accident; and, whereas a proper 
name bringeth to mind one thing only, universals recall any one of 
those many things.’ 


We might cite many passages of this sort, from all the writers on 
this subject. They could not always shroud or diguise the truth. 
It would sometimes break in upon their dark speculations, like a 
ray of light among clouds. But it always seems to be accidental. 
The author was not in any way aware of stating an interesting 
principle, which would have solved all his doubts, and cleared up 
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all his mysteries. For, at the next instant, it is forgotten. No 
time is given to the developement and application of it, as would 
have been done, undoubtedly, had the value of the truth been 
justly estimated. We may apply these remarks to the writers 
of our own times; to the works of Reid and Stewart. In the 
course of their observations on this subject, the true principle 
often accidentally drops from them, and appears in the clearest 
light. It generally runs through their reasonings, and has its 
proper effect upon all their inquiries, though they are wholly 
unconscious of it. ‘They nowhere state it strongly, nor dwell upon 
it as upon an important proposition. Stewart, in fact, openly 
avows himself a Nominalist. ‘There is one writer, however, 
before Brown, to whom we owe it to say, that we know he did 
understand this principle of generalizing perfectly. Locke, for 
whom we always feel the highest veneration, who has done more 
to extend the boundaries of this science than any other of its 
votaries, and whose “Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
though ill suited, we think, for a text-book at our universities, will 
be read by every student properly prepared for the inquiry, with 
the deepest interest; Locke, though accused of ignorance, and 
vague, contradictory sentiments on this subject; Locke, we say, 
did understand the principle perfectly. In his chapter on General 
Terms, he has stated and explained it. But it is surrounded by 
words which obscure it. The phraseology in which it is expressed, 
is not simple and clear, nor always easy to be understood by a reader 
who is inexperienced in these abstruse, uncommon speculations. 
Brown has given the leading thought a far more popular air, and 
thus rendered it more plain and impressive ; his philosophic genius 
here makes what was old appear new and original. This is, in 
fact, no less valuable than the spirit of discovery. It has the same 
effect, and, moreover, brings truths home to us, sanctioned by the 
high authority of venerated names. 

In our remarks on the improvements which Brown has given 
to the system of mental philosophy, we have confined ourselves 
to a single theme, because we were unwilling to indulge in a 
rambling, superficial view of the numerous excellencies which 
interest us; and we chose for our purpose, his explanation of the 
principle by which we frame general ideas and classify, because 
he seems to be most thoroughly acquainted with this, practically 
as well as theoretically. He shows the greatest clearness and 
ingenuity in refuting the old errors, and in stating the true prin- 
ciple ; and the effects of his speculations appear on all his pages. 
It is, on many accounts, a highly interesting and useful inquiry, 
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and may become, at some future day, infinitely more so. In the 
present state of mental and ethical science, we are incapable, 
perhaps, of rightly estimating its great importance. Classification 
lies at the foundation of all the systems of human knowledge. 
These are, indeed, truly nothing but classification. The first 
step is to collect some slight general ideas, which yet give no 
omise of improvement, and awaken no hopes of greatness. 
Irhey are, however, the seeds of all the immense, towering, and 
deeply rooted sciences. It is to them, and to their growth under 
the fostering care of discovery and invention, to their expansion, and 
continual tendency to increase and extend themselves over more 
and more individuals and species and ranks of beings, that we owe 
the vast amount of human knowledge, that is still accumulating, 
and seems destined for ever to accumulate. May it not be well, 
then, to study deeply, and apply accurately, the principle, by 
which all this is to be effected? It forms, as it were, the cement, by 
which the vast, rising fabric of human intelligence is held together. 
Science, we have said, is from classification, and classification from 
resemblance. On resemblance, then, depends all demonstration. 
If that fails, this will fail. And if that be true, this also will 
be strong and irreversible. If what is shown of an individual 
object, be shown of those points of resemblance, in which that 
individual agrees with raany others, the demonstration reaches and 
embraces all. It is conclusive. It is not to be qualified by doubts, 
exceptions, or probabilities. ‘The features of resemblance are the 
pal properties to be looked upon. These make the universality 
These constitute, and secure for ever, for our use, the 
seal truth. From these spring the mathematics, geometry, 
physics, chemistry, and, in a word, every branch of digested 
uman wisdom ; and, without their assistance, we could form no 
propositions nor principles, no maxims nor rules of thought or 
action; for the knowledge of one instant would be lost the next, 
and the knowledge of one individual object, be confined to that 
alone, and not be available for another. 

These speculations point our thoughts to the strong ground of 
absolute certainty in reasoning. We ought carefully to study them. 
We ought to examine the principle to its foundation, or at least as 
far as the mind can reach. We wish not merely to ascertain the 
elements of our knowledge, derived originally from the impressions 
of sense, and then wrought upon by the understanding, tll it has 
succeeded in generalizing and framing them into classes, and 
raising them continually into higher and higher ranks and species, 
which is, perhaps, the only work that the understanding is capable 
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of bestowing upon them. We wish to go farther than this. We 
should be curious to know how that work is done; how those 
elements are combined together into a whole, and thus form a 
great and mighty system; and how, or by what intellectual laws, 
all is controlled. It must be at least a deeply interesting pursuit 
to the inquisitive student, and well qualified to discipline his mind, 
and make him accurate in the search after truth everywhere, even 
although it should fail of leading him here to a conclusion of much 
practical importance now. We think it must ultimately become 
highly so. In the moral and intellectual sciences, which seem 
to us still a century behind all the others, the want of a close 
application of the true principle of generalizing and classifying 
has been severely felt, and the supply of it would, we are sure, do 
something towards their advancement and elevation. It is, indeed, 
difficult to introduce it into these. The points of resemblance 
among our thoughts and emotions, or intellectual modes of action, 
have never been strictly studied, and, from nature or education, are 
not easily marked. Not so, however, with the points of resem- 
blance in the subjects of the exact or outer sciences. These, 
being within the reach of sense, may be made at once clear and 
definite to every one; and this, we think, is the true explanation 
of the reason why the branches of knowledge to which they belong 
are thought superior, and have, in fact, so far outgrown the others. 

The truly inquisitive student will desire to make himself master 
of the principle so clearly unfolded, and often so admirably 
applied in the work before us, merely for the solution of restless 
doubts, and to give his own mind repose. He must have a 
fruitful source of inquietude and of self-reproach within his own 
bosom, if he cannot explain, nor even tell himself, what he is in 
the plainest manner doing hourly, nay, momentarily, and of which 
the importance may be to him inconceivable. This was precisely 
the situation of the Realists and the Nominalists of the middle 
ages. From this alone arose their angry zeal, their fierce personal 
hostility, and their waste of time and mental effort in frivolous 
disputes and vain verbal trifling. We owe it to Brown, we have 
said, that this has been done away for ever. It is justly thought to 
be his highest achievement; for it solves not only a single question, 
but the innumerable queries connected with it, which must arise 
in the mind of every reflecting man, however little devoted to this 
sort of investigation. 

As we have spoken at length on only one of the very many 
excellencies of Brown, so we shall, for the same reasons, confine 
ourselves, on the other hand, to the detection and exposure of 
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but one of his errors. For errors he certainly has; and the 
speculative errors of such minds as his are highly imposing, and 
though innocently meant, often dangerous in the extreme. Much 
valuable truth comes mingled with them. ‘The subtle fallacy, 
which lurks within, is unsuspected. They are sure of general 
favor among the lovers of the study. ‘The high authority, from 
whence they come, and the winning air of ingenious plausible 
thought, with which they are encompassed, secure for them the 
undoubting, implicit belief of many inquirers, and the willing 
acquiescence of all. ‘This is the character of the error in Brown, 
which we propose presently to bring before our readers. In itself 
merely and alone, it seems comparatively of slight importance. 
But the reasonings which flow from it, the inferences to which it 
tends, and the skeptical conclusions in which it must ultimately 
result, give us the alarm. ‘They may permanently pervert the 
student’s mind, as well as lead him far aside from the plain paths 
of common sense and truth. 

One of the remarkable questions, which have interested the 
lovers of philosophy, is, How and whence comes our knowledge 
of an external world, and what are the evidences of its existence ? 
This has been a favorite theme among purely speculative men, 
at every period of intellectual refinement. We find elaborate 
discussions of it among the earliest records of philosophic thought. 
In our own times the purest and best feelings, as well as the 
greatest minds, have been warmly interested in the inquiry ; but 
it has led to strange and dangerous hypotheses. ‘To the idealism 
of Berkeley, who tells us, that every thing in nature is spiritual ; 
that none of the senses can give us credible intelligence of the 
reality of a material world; and that a belief in its existence is 
not only umnecessary to the excitement and support of religious 
feeling, but absolutely hostile to it. “Matter, being once expelled 
out ff nature, drags with it many infidel and impious notions.” 
And, then, to the entire skepticism of Hume, who, extending the 
argument of Berkeley to its plain results, shows to us, that all the 
things of which we are conscious; all, of the reality of which we 
have rational, convincing proofs; and all, therefore, in the existence 
of which we are in any way authorized to believe, are impressions, 
and the recollection of impressions, which he calls ideas; that the 
common, vulgar belief, then, in the existence of both a material 
and a spiritual world, of matter and of mind, is not founded on 
sufficient evidence ; that it is, in fact, but a prejudice of education,— 
the offspring of weak, hasty credulity,—assent, acquiescence in a 
popular sentiment, without the shadow of testimony to support, or 
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even fairly to suggest it. For the latter of these theories necessarily 
flows from the former. It is only a series of just inferences from 
it; and the universal wonder is, that the keen and truly estimable 
author of the former did not see the conclusions in which it must 
terminate. Brown, it is true, professes to stop far short of these 
things. He seems to shrink from skepticism in every shape, and 
speaks of it with the feeling and language of one who saw all its 
absurdity, and all its ill effects. But his principles, if acquiesced 
in, may, we think, lead to it. 

This is the outline of his novel theory. None of our five 
senses will give us our first or our original information of the 
existence of an external world. All of them combined will not. 
It is necessary to resort to one newly explained, a sixth, which he 
calls the muscular sense, in order to open an avenue for the mind 
to that great mass of intelligence. Sight may tell us of color, 
hearing of sound, smell of fragrance, taste of flavor, and touch of 
he knows not what indefinite feeling, to which no particular name 
has yet been appropriated. But none of them will tell us of 
extension; none of them will tell us of resistance. And it is to 
these two qualities only, that we owe our knowledge of an external 
world, and these cannot be observed, excepting by the operation 
of our muscular frame. The first of them has been hitherto 
supposed to come from vision, mingled perhaps with touch, and 
the second from touch alone. But Brown thinks this a great 
mistake, and devotes many pages to the refutation of it. The 
intelligence derived from the last named sense, he represents to 
be very slight and indistinct ; we understand not, in fact, what it is. 
He will hardly rank it, as it seems to us, along with the other 
avenues of exterior knowledge. Certainly he supposes it to be 
far inferior to them. It is the newly discovered muscular sense, 
that does the work, and makes the communications, which have 
been heretofore ascribed to a far inferior organ, and those commu- 
nications, as we have said, are of the only two essential qualities of 
an external world, resistance and extension. 

Now these are the principles which we believe to be wholly false 
and fallacious; and as much at variance from sound philosophy, 
as they are from the every-day maxims of plain common sense. 
By this last simple standard, we love to try, in some sort, specu- 
lations like the one before us; and, when the result varies so 
widely from it as here, we feel bound to doubt their accuracy, 
however high the authority from which they come, and however 
imposing the argument which supports them. For ourselves, we are 
convinced, that every one of the five senses originally contributes 
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to the mind some immediate intelligence of the existence of exterior 
things. All lend their aid. Each brings in its appropriate quota. 
The simple fact, that such things are, any one of them, we 
think, would fully prove; and if man were possessed of but the 
slightest of them, he would receive the strong conviction of the 
reality of outer creation, although this belief becomes clear and 
definite, and is much varied in its character, by the contributions 
which the others may afterward furnish. 

If Brown had confined himself to the statement and illustration 
of this fact alone, we think he would have deserved our highest 
praises. He leads the student carefully to study himself, and 
make on this subject the nicest discriminations. He could point 
out to him the original office, and the peculiar or appropriate duty 
of each of these recipients of knowledge. In after life, he shows 
us how difficult it is to distinguish what really comes from one and 
what from another ; the native gifts from the acquired endowments ; 
the powers, that were primarily bestowed upon a single sense, and 
those which it afterwards gains by its intercourse with the others. 
For the lights of experience, and the unconscious efforts of subtle 
reasonings, are mingling in all our later sensations. In these 
inquiries Brown is always interesting, though not always right. 
But his errors here are slight, and most inconsiderable, compared 
with that in the great general conclusion at which he arrives, and 
which we now propose to examine. Let us see, then, how he 
reaches that conclusion. 

The reader, however, may first be curious to know what is 
meant by an external world? What does the idea embrace? 
And Dr. Brown has himself answered the question very satis- 
factorily to us. It embraces every thing of a material nature ; 
indeed every thing apart from the sentient mind of the inquirer ; 
it embraces even his own organs of sense. As soon as he knows 
there is something out of, or other than, his own intellect, he knows 
of an external world. He is perfectly sure of this intelligence, 
when he sees that there are in creation properties or existences 
different from his own mental states, or wholly independent of his 
own thoughts and emotions. This is bringing the question within 
clear and narrow limits. 

The knowledge of place or distance involves the knowledge of 
an outer world, and we cannot for a moment conceive of the 
former, without its being instantly accompanied by a clear percep- 
tion of the latter. If it be possible, then, suppose a man, arrived 
at years of maturity without that knowledge, for the first time to 
lay his hand on an outward object; would he think this sensation, 
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this change of feeling, this new phenomenon to be altogether in 
his own mind? Would he not immediately transfer it to a different 
place? to the organ of touch? to the hand? There is something 
to us inexpressibly absurd in supposing that the feeling of touch is 
ever merely in the intellect iteolh 

But what is the supposition on which Brown builds this his 
extraordinary theory? What are the premises from which he 
draws his conclusion ?—for the falsehood must lie in those. 
He thinks, that without the aid of the muscular frame, we might 
for ever confound the impressions and the perceptions of sense 
with the ideas, emotions, and purely mental images, which arise 
from our mere intellectual modes of action; that those would be 
indistinguishable from these, and that we should be wholly unable 
to refer them to a different cause: ‘Take the following passage, 
in which he is commenting on the sense of hearing. ‘The same 
maxims, and the same reasonings, he applies to each and every 
one of the others. We have chosen this extract for our purpose, 
because it expresses all his sentiments on the subject more briefly, 
than any other we can find, although we think he has elsewhere 
stated them still more strongly. 


“In considering the phenomena of the sense of hearing, we may 
apply to them the same remark which has been already applied to 
the phenomena of the senses before considered. They are classed 
by us as sensations, merely in consequence of our previous belief in 
the existence of those external bodies, the motion of which we have 
known to be followed by similar feelings. Our mind begins sud- 
denly to exist in a certain state; and we call this state joy or sorrow, 
without supposing that it depends on the immediate presence of any 
external olyect. It begins again to exist in a different state, and 
we say that we hear a flute, referring the feeling immediately to an 
external cause. But there can be no doubt, that, in making this 
reference in the one case, and not in the other, we are influenced 
by experience, and by experience alone. If we suppose ourselves 
endowed with the single sense of hearing, and incapable therefore 
of having previously seen or felt the flute, which is breathed before 
us, or any other extended and resisting object whatever, we may 
imagine the mere sound to recur innumerable times, without dis- 
covering any mode by which it can give us more knowledge than 
we should receive from a similar recurrence of any internal joy or 
sorrow. That we should be able to refer it to a body, such as we 
now mean when we speak of a flute, is manifestly impossible ; 
since this implies knowledge of solidity, and form, and color, which 
could not be acquired without touch and sight. But there seems 
even no reason to think, that we should refer it to any external 
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cause whatever, unless, indeed, such a reference necessarily accom- 
panied every feeling, which we know is far from being the case, 
since we have many internal pleasures, not more like to each other 
than they are to the sound of a flute, which we do not refer to any 
thing separate or separable from the constitution of our own mind, 
In hearing, therefore, as in taste and smell, we do not derive from 
its sensations our knowledge of things external, but, in consequence 
of our knowledge of things external, we regard these feelings as 
sensations, in the common philosophic meaning of that term.” 
vol. i. pp. 132, 133. 


But are the impressions of sense so completely indistinguishable 
from the evolutions of thought and feeling, as here supposed ? 
The one is organic; the other inorganic. In far the greater 
number of instances we should be able to perceive this at once, 
The imagery of the mind, though fleeting, momentary, and to be 
kept by no human exterior effort for any period of time invariably 
the same, it is still conscious, in some sort, of controlling, and ruling 
supremely, by its own peculiar laws. Not so, however, with the 
imagery of the objects of sense, It perceives these to be above 
those laws; it knows that it has no control over them; it feels, 
that they are, in some measure, beyond its reach, superior to its 
government, independent of it; that they will remain constantly 
fixed, while it holds them under contemplation; that it can neither 
alter nor affect, but must receive them unchanged, as they are 
presented to it; and that they are, moreover, far more strong, vivid, 
and distinct, than any of the imagery of merely its own creation. 

Dr. Brown has a maxim, which may be applied here with 
unanswerable force. It is, that every new effect leads necessarily 
to the supposition of a new cause. We must add to this, that if 
the cause be unknown, and beyond the reach of minute inquiry, 
it will be judged of by the effect. From this alone will it receive 
its character. Now let us apply the maxim to the first impressions 
of sense. The cause is by the supposition entirely unknown, 
But they are an effect. And this effect is, as we have said, 
fixed, steady, uniform, independent of the mind, and uncontrolable 
by its powers. Are we not unavoidably bound to 7 the same, 
too, of its unknown cause? Shall we not immediate y infer that 
this is also unchangeable by the mind, independent of it, and far 
from its control? If we do so, as it seems to us we inevitably must, 
we come to the belief of external existences, No muscular sense 
gives us the intelligence. 

If we suppose a man to be originally stripped of this muscular 
sense, or never to have been alive to its influences, will he think 
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there is nothing different, nothing separate from himself in nature ; 
that he is the 76 Mav; alone in the world; the only being 
in creation, embracing every thing within the boundless reach 
of his own intellect, which is, as it were, the universe to him? 
Will he always imagine that al] he sees, hears, feels, tastes, are 
mere “phantasmagoreal pictures,” mental images, the creatures 
of his own fancy, impressions, ideas, having no suggesting causes 
elsewhere, and no existence apart from his own mind? Will he 
not know to distinguish between the cause of sensation and the 
cause of thought; between the imagery which is under the 
command of his own feelings, and that which is forced upon him 
from without, and which he can ‘neither command, resist, nor 
change? We feel that we may be accused of folly in putting these 
questions, the answer to them seems to us so plain. 

Let us see, now, the conclusion to which this theory of 
perception, by muscular sense alone, must lead its refined, 
speculative admirers. We have said, that it must go on to 
idealism, and we know not how it can stop short of skepticism 
itself. It is easy to make this plain to our readers. There is 
before us an example, not of the full result indeed, but of the 
direct tendency towards it, of which we have spoken. Our own 
country has produced an elaborate critic upon all the great writings 
of Brown, a true lover of his philosophy, a firm believer in the 
leading principle of this new theory of sensation, and one who felt 
himself, we should think, still further, if possible, from skepticism 
than even his admired author. But he has, though unconsciously, 
advanced a step nearer to it, and if that theory be just, this step 
is also just. ‘There is only another lefi, and from this there is 
no possibility of escape. Our critic censures his author for not 
carrying his refined speculations on this subject far enough. He 
fancies that neither the muscular sense nor the other senses will 
give to the mind of childhood direct intelligence of the reality of 
an outer world; nor indeed any intelligence of it, until some light 
from experience, or some slight effort of reason, come in to its aid. 
There must be, he supposes, a withdrawal, a separation, a removal 
of something from an immediate contact with the sensible, muscular 
frame before this belief can arise. 


‘** Dr. Brown appears to us not to have carried his analysis quite 
far enough to be perfectly consistent with himself. If an interrup- 
tion of the child’s muscular motions is sufficient to give it a notion 
of outness, why, for a like reason, is not an interruption of its gazing 
on a bright object sufficient to give it the same notion? But this 
the author will not allow; since, as we have seen, he denies that 
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from mere sight alone we can acquire the least belief or idea of an 
external world. Now he has not told us what there is peculiar to 
the child’s muscular feelings, the interruption of which should draw 
its thoughts out of itself, more than an interruption of the exercise 
of its visual faculties.” ‘For aught we can discern, the child’s 
muscular motion may be stopped, and even his will resisted, and 
yet the feelings resulting from such interruptions shall still be 
nothing more than so many simple states ef mind succeeding one 
another, like phantasmagorial pictures; without the necessity of his 
referring them to any thing abroad. 

“ How then shall this chasm be filled up in our author’s investi- 
gation? We would say thus. The child, we apprehend, never 
begins to adopt the belief of any thing external to himself until he 
perceives that some accustomed object of gratification is out of his 
immediate reach, and requires him to originate a voluntary loco- 
motion in order to recover it.” 

“ As long as the child is locally at rest, sensations of a thousand 
varieties, ‘states of mind’ both internal and external, may throng 
upon him in successive waves, and yet all appear to be as much 
parts of himself as any spontaneous pain or pleasure within. No 
matter whether it is a smell, or a sight, or a sound, or a feeling of 
resistance, or a thwarting of his will, or any other feeling, which 
begins and terminates at or in himself; we regard all these feelings 
as exactly on the same level with respect to the point under con- 
sideration. But it is the separation of the resisting and extended 
object from himself, it is the withdrawment of something out of his 
power, it is the dropping of the rattle out of his hand, it is the 
removal of the fount of infant life from his lips, that reveals to him 
the secret of something foreign to himself, and convinces him that 
all existence‘is not involved in his own, and teaches him the first 
of that long series of lessons, which he is to be learning through 
life, comprehending the whole variety of local relations in which 
he stands to outward things, from the spoon that approaches to, and 
recedes from his mouth, to the remotest star whose distance can be 
scarcely reached even by the imagination.” North American Review, 
No. xliv. pp. 19—21. 

Now where do these refined, and most unsatisfactory, even 
although they were perfectly unanswerable, reasonings plainly 
terminate? ‘They show us, more clearly than we had ever seen 
before, the palpable errors of Brown, from whence they sprang. 
This critic here has embraced those errors, made them his own, 
and pushed them still further on to consequences which ought to 
have startled him, and led him to detect and expose the fallacy of 
the whole; for a theory cannot be true, which carries its votaries to 
suchstrange results. They operate upon our minds like a reductig 
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ad absurdum among the propositions of Euclid. It is true, as we 
have already said, that if the original assumptions of Brown are 
just, the animadversions of his critic are also just; but if the 
former has stopped far short of the truth, as is here averred, the 
latter has by no means reached it. ‘There is one stage further on. 
It is plain and strait forward, and leaves us, as we have said, in the 
full, unqualified skepticism of Hume. Our readers will see this 
at once. The votaries of an hypothesis are responsible for all its 
fair conclusions, as well as for all its avowed results. 

Neither of the five senses, says Brown, nor all of them together, 
would ever give us intelligence of the existence of an external 
world. We owe this entirely to our muscular frame. Yet neither 
those nor this, says the critic before us, would alone give us the 
intelligence. We might for ever confound the impressions received 
through all these channels with the clear, though changing imagery, 
and the strong, though immaterial, insensible emotions of our own 
minds. It is necessary that something should be withdrawn and 
separated plainly from the touch of muscular sense, in order first 
to awaken this important conviction. Without that, the belief 
might slumber for ever. But, asks the skeptic, what is there in 
the withdrawing or the separation, which peculiarly refers the mind 
to something exterior and foreign from itself? Why may not the 
idea, which you say those produce, be a mere “ phantasmagorial 
picture,” as well as the idea, which, you allow, may be falsely 
ascribed to all the objects around us in every other situation? 
It seems to us, indeed, that the power, and the strong stamp of 
reality, if any there be, belongs peculiarly to those of another class. 
The impressions from supposed contact are far the most clear, 
forcible, lasting, and independent of us. 

An object, in contact with the infant inquirer, awakens an idea. 
What is this? An impression merely, you say. ‘The strongest 
perceptions may accompany it, perhaps, but they are confined 
entirely to the inexperienced mind, and point to nothing beyond it. 
Then the object is removed from contact. A new idea is awakened. 
What is this? An impression still, we say ; different, indeed, from 
the former, but an impression merely. There is no more necessary 
reference here, as we can see, to the existence of the external 
world than there was before. The last impression may be, perhaps, 
an impression of the absence of something, but it is of the absence 
of something from the mind only ; something is not there now, 
which was present with it then. It may be an impression of the 
withdrawing, or of the removal of something, if you think these 
expressions better; yet it is a withdrawing or a removal of a 
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feeling only, which is succeeded by another feeling,—of mental 
efforts, modes of action, and imagery,—which are followed by 
other mental efforts, modes of action, and imagery. There were 
before the mind, a moment ago, ideas, which are vulgarly supposed 
to arise from the contact of an external object. ‘These are now 
removed, and new ones have taken their place. The first, you 
allow, would not originally suggest the presence, or even the 
existence of the external object. We know not why, then, 
the last should prove its existence ; and much less its removal. 
For, let it be here carefully observed, that the knowledge of the 
latter must be, in every case, wholly posterior to that of the 
former. It is absurd to talk of the withdrawing, or the separation, 
or the absence of an object, until we first clearly know of its 
existence. Without this, the words are without meaning. Is it 
not plain, then, from every thing, that our different modes of mental 
action and emotion, and the innumerable changes in the imagery 
which they bring before us, are all that we do in reality perceive ? 
These, and their various effects upon us, are all of which we are 
conscious, all of which we have convincing proof, and all, therefore, 
which we have any right implicitly to believe. The existence of 
an external world is a vision of vulgar prejudice, which the full 
light of philosophic truth will ultimately, though slowly, scatter, 
There is nothing here, in fact, but impressions and ideas. 

Such might be the reply, we think, which the disciples of 
Hume would make to our author and his critic; and it seems to 
us that it must be unanswerable. It is defeating them on their 
own principles. ‘There is no new or unconceded ground assumed 
in the controversy. ‘The skeptics, here, need not take a single 
maxim, or a single argument or postulate for their reasonings, 
which the writers before us have not given them, nay, insisted on 
their taking. Our authors together say, that no one, nor all of 
our senses, will give us any direct intelligence of the reality of an 
exterior creation. ‘Then may the skeptic fairly answer, ‘ You 
never can procure from them that intelligence. If it is not direct, 
if it is not immediate, it is, most evidently, not at all. They 
cannot afterwards bring it into the mind in consequence of some 
mysterious effort of reasoning, because the primary facts, on which 
this is supposed to act, must be altogether assumed.’ And, on 
this subject, we ourselves fully agree with them. The only way 
of getting rid of the difficulty, is to deny the original principles of 
our authors, and of the skeptics, for they are both identically the 
same, and must result in identically the same conclusions. We do 
deny them. We believe that each, and every one of our senses, 
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tells us directly and immediately of exterior things. ‘Their existence 
is a primary truth. We cannot withhold from it our conviction. 
We can neither prove nor refute it; for, at every step of our 
reasonings on the subject, it must be taken for granted, and we 
can scarcely deny, without, in the same breath, admitting it to be 
incontrovertibly true. 

Still do we think the general speculations of Brown, with regard 
to the original and acquired powers of the several senses, to be in 
the highest degree interesting and instructive. Let them be read, 
however, by the student with doubt, caution, absolute skepticism, 
indeed, in the leading principle which pervades them. ‘They will, 
then, hold his mind in the most agreeable and profitable exercise. 
They will lead him, moreover, to observe how poor, and scanty, 
and ill defined, was his knowledge of those sources of intelligence, 
with which he thought himself the most familiarly acquainted, 
and where he would, least of all, be accused of total ignorance. 
Not that we ascribe to Brown the merit of much discovery here. 
He rather condenses the discoveries of others, and extends them 
so that they appear to be more universally applicable. If, in fact, 
we are asked, what new truths he has disclosed to us on this subject, 
we can point definitively to but one. It is, that extension is never a 
direct object of vision. We ourselves believe it to be the mingled 
effect of vision and of touch. Brown ascribes it altogether to his 
muscular sense. ‘This seems to us unnecessary and erroneous. 
If there be a sense properly so designated, of which, however, 
we doubt exceedingly, it is evident to us, that touch is among 
the incipient stages of it, and inseparable from it to any valuable 
purpose. It is impossible to tell where the one terminates and 
the other begins. The slightest pressure brings some feelings of 
resistance. We scarcely know, in fact, what touch is, without it. 
{t would be ungrateful, however, not to thank Dr. Brown for his 
novel inquiries, both here and elsewhere in his works, into the 
important moral and intellectual influences of our muscular frame ; 
for it has been heretofore very little examined in this way, although 
it is the main spring of all physical activity, and the source of some 
of our greatest pleasures and pains. But to rank it as a new, 
separate, and independent sense, and the most infportant of the 
senses, seems to us improper. ‘There is a violence in the use of 
language so to appropriate it. 

And here we are reminded, that we intended to have spoken 
of a kind of looseness and confusion in the use of some material 
words, by our author, before we closed our remarks on the subject 
which has been so long under our consideration. He does not 
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always put himself to a clear exposition, or to an exact observance 
of general terms. He violates, or evades, the spirit of his own 
Jaws of classification. For example, in his inquiries here, he uses 
indiscriminately the words, external and material, as if they were 
originally synonymes. ‘They may differ, however, widely. The 
meaning of the former, as he applies it to the speculations of the 
mind of the infant inquirer, will embrace scarcely one of the great 
properties which are now universally ascribed to the latter, which 
are indeed essential to it, and make it what it is. This may have 
helped to secure our author in the chief error of his theory. 
For it is to a cause like this that we may ultimately trace most of 
the important mistakes, as well as all the frivolous verbal trifling, 
and the subtlety and obscurity, which are too often found to hang 
over inquiries of this sort. It was our wish to enter fully upon 
this subject, and dwell upon it at large. But we must forbear. 
‘The main object was to expose the dangerous fallacy in this novel 
hypothesis of sensation. We feel that we have fully reached that 
object ; and other incidental inquiries, which suggest themselves 
to us, may be laid aside as of comparatively little consequence. 

In the foregoing part of this article, we said something of the 
general merits of the philosophical character of Brown. We shall 
now cast a glance, likewise, at its general defects. And, in the 
first place, we wish to confine our former praises chiefly to his 
researches in mental and intellectual philosophy properly so called. 
In the higher branches of the elevated sciences assigned to him 
for his lectures,—in the great departments of ethics and natural 
theology, he often fails. Certainly he never deserved the 
extravagant encomiums, which have been bestowed upon him 
for his excellencies here. Some of this part of his lectures we 
should scarcely believe were from the same pen. ‘They must 
have been written carelessly, or in the greatest haste. Few, very 
few efforts of the strong, original mental power, or of the novel 
and irresistibly captivating reasoning, which shine through every 
part of the earlier labors of our author, appear on these his latter 
pages. Sometimes we think him feeble. - He is often trite. We 
have seen him more than once dwell long and laboriously on 
common places; such as are familiar and scarcely wear an air of 
novelty to the most ordinary reader. He errs, too, here in the 
application of his great principle of generalizing, classification and 
arrangement. We have no time, now, to point these errors out. 
Many of them are striking ; some of them seem to us important. 
We are even inclined to doubt whether Brown has properly 
explained, what forms the main principle in every system of 
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ethics, we mean the principle of discriminating between right and 
wrong, virtue and vice,—the principle by which alone we can 
put the stamp of merit or demerit on the moral character of any 
one of our race. This discussion, too, we must waive for the 
present. Perhaps we may resume it hereafter, if some favorable 
opportunity should present. 

It is one of the remarkable traits ia the intellectual character 
of original, inventive genius, to which science owes all its 
rapid marches in the discovery of truth, that it is sometimes 
excessively fond of minute, subtle, intricate inquiries. It is not to 
be satisfied merely with the great general views of things, by which 
the sciences are capable of giving pleasure to the common ranks 
of cultivated minds. Its highest delight is in nice, discriminating 
analysis. It loves to fix its eye on atoms. It seeks to resolve 
every portion of human intelligence into its primary elements, into 
its first, simplest particles. If it ever casts a glance at the broad 
and deep current of events in any thing, it is only to trace it back 
to the little fountains, from which it originally sprang. If it 
occasionally indulge itself in the contemplation of objects of 
grandeur and magnificence in the works of nature, it is to strip 
them of those admirable qualities, by investigating, and making 
them plain and familiar to every one. ‘To this refining spirit, 
we have said, we are greatly indebted for the whole progress of 
intellectual improvement. It does nothing superficially. It plays 
not over the surface, however sublime it may be, but goes down 
into the depths. May it not, however, become too exclusive even 
in the researches of the physical sciences? In those of a moral 
and theological nature, we believe it to be peculiarly dangerous. 
And here, we suspect, lies the source of the great defects of 
Brown we have just alluded to. There are those who will say, 
on reading these his later speculations, that 

“To him were finer optics given 
To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven.” 
We have sometimes seen, that, in his disquisitions on_ the grand 
subjects in the higher walks of the department assigned to him, 
he would suddenly leave the broad field of inquiry, and go into 
the narrow paths of refinement, which show us the true bent of 
his genius. If he takes hold of any of the master movements of 
human energy, it is to point to some of the fine, hair springs of 
action, which influence or control them. We, perhaps, should 
have owed to him far more than we now do, had he confined 
himself entirely to speculations of this analyzing character. But, 
though not perfectly suited to those of a different kind, he seems 
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here to have thought these improper or unworthy of him. . We 
have ourselves alluded to their danger. They tell us more of 
the parts than the whole. They are apt to make too mechanical 
a thing of the human mind. ‘They do not profess to teach us, 
it is true; but they lead us irresistibly to the conviction, that 
the thoughts, emotions, and all the intellectual phenomena, are 
governed in some sort by the same principles of action, which 
prevail in the material world; and that, in the examination of 
them, we are to apply identically the same rules or laws of inquiry, 
which are now adopted in all the physical sciences. But let it 
be always borne in mind, that matter is for ever passive,—mind 
for ever active ; that a vis actionis belongs as essentially to the 
latter, as a vis inertia does to the former; and that, while this is 
in a degree under the control of that, and to be moulded by it, in 
some sort, at its pleasure, that is also, in a degree, sovereign, the 
creator of its own offspring, the legislator of its own laws. We 
have seen it remarked, that Brown’s speculations tend to support 
the doctrine of necessity, although he has not ventured’ to touch 
upon that subject. Perhaps we may have here pointed to the 
reason of it. 

The remarks we have made in the last paragraph are general. 
We should be very sorry to have them understood as without 
exception, or as strictly and universally true. Brown is sometimes 
eloquent and sublime. His mind will occasionally break loose 
from the chains of his subtle, analyzing genius, and then he is sure 
to rise, and have great and enobling views of every thing under 
his observation. ‘There is a pure air of religious emotion, too, 
thrown over the whole of his lectures. He is continually tracing 
in the final causes of all the phenomena, which he examines, the 
wise designs, and the benevolent purposes of the original framer 
of them. But we cannot stop, now, further to qualify or explain. 
Our readers will understand us. 

We owe an apology for dwelling so long on the subject before us. 
In some of the inquiries, into which we have been necessarily led, 
we felt conscious, at the moment of writing our speculations, that, 
to almost every man of plain, common sense, they would appear to 
border on the ludicrous. ‘To attempt formally to prove, that the 
senses do give us immediate intelligence of the existence of an 
external world; that it is, from the first, impossible to confound 
all the impressions received from them with our mental imagery ; 
that we never could, for example, suppose violent bodily pain to 
be wholly in the mind itself; or mistake the full blaze of the 
noon-day sun for a fancy, an idea, a mere thought or emotion.— 
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may justly seem, we are willing to confess, at first sight, frivolous 
and idle. But we were called upon, by the circumstances, to 
give them a minute and thorough examination. Let our readers 
recollect, that every one of the propositions we have attacked, 
has been advanced, and fully supported by the estimable author 
before us. Let them recollect, too, that his writings are extremely 
popular ; that they have had a most unexampled circulation for 
works of this kind, both in Great Britain and here ; that they are 
read by every man of intelligence, who wishes to keep pace with 
the progress of science; that the doctrines, which we labored to 
refute, have had their avowed disciples among our distinguished 
literati ; so that, in the most extensively diffused literary journal of 
our country, they have been elaborately maintained, nay, pushed 
further on towards the dangerous consequences, in which we believe 
they must result. Above all, let it be observed, that the volumes 
before us are designed for a text-book at our universities ; and to 
be early put into the hands of our most promising youth, to give 
them thought, discipline their minds, and form all their important 
intellectual habits; and that the danger, against which we would 
guard them, is skepticism. The particular subject, on which 
our animadversions fall, has always been too much involved in it. 
The inquiries in Brown, we have said, make it inevitable; and 
these things, we feel assured, will furnish us with a sufficient 
excuse for our protracted discussion. We have wished to warn 
the student of the only serious objection which can lie against this 
work. As a text-book, it is far superior to every other. It is, in 
fact, the only interesting one to young beginners that we know of. 
Locke has been read much too early. A strong, an invincible 
prejudice has thus been often acquired against him, before his 
merits could possibly be appreciated. Let Brown prepare the way 
for the perusal of the “Essay on the Human Understarding.” 
It will then be read with the deepest interest, and with true 
reverence for its unrivalled author. 


Discourses on Intemperance, preached in the Church in Brattle 
Square, Boston, April 5, 1827, the day of Annual Fast, and 
April 8, the Lord’s Day following. By Joun G. Patyrey, 
A. M. Pastor of the Church in Brattle Square. Boston. 
Nathan Hale. 13mo. pp. 111. 


Dvrine the last twelve months a new impulse has been given 
to the well intended, but lagging movements, of those who have 
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have heretofore combined their counsels and their labors for the 
suppression of intemperate drinking. ‘“'The American Society 
for the Promotion of ‘Temperance” has been organized within this 
period, and is prosecuting its designs with a vigor and efficiency 
which promise important and salutary results. We believe it was 
at their request, or suggestion, that an alarm was sounded from 
the pulpits of New England on the last annual fast days. Among 
the numerous discourses which were then pronounced, we have 
selected those of the Rev. Mr. Palfrey, for the purpose of recalling 
the attention of the public to an evil, which threatens our country 
with a more signal moral desolation than history has ever registered 
or fiction conceived. Our views, on this subject, were so fully 
stated in “The United States Literary Gazette,” for August last, 
that we shall now be very brief, confining ourselves principally to 
extracts from the book before us. We cannot, however, refrain 
from expressing our gratification at finding such a man, as the 
author of these discourses, so fully with us in the opinions and 
statements which we then published. Indeed we find that, as we 
purposed, we rather understated than exaggerated the mischiefs 
of which we spoke. In proof of this, we make the following 
quotations, to which we would give all the publicity in our power. 


“ Not less than ¢en thousand citizens of this nation, as there is 
good reason to believe, have fallen during the year now past, victims 
to one mortal scourge, prematurely cut off, cut off in the midst of 
their days. ‘They did not die by pestilence. How happy if they 
had! Their sufferings then would have been short and innocent. 
They did not fall by the sword. Their bones might have been 
worthy then to repose in the fair soil they had defended, by their 
fathers’ graves which they had kept sacred from an invader’s footstep. 
They did not waste away in the lingering torments of starvation. 
O how much less heart-wringing would then have been the sorrow 
that burst in long stifled sobs by their last home. They died by 
self-administered poison; by that cup of guilty excess, compared 
with which war, famine, and pestilence, are merciful plagues. 
Famine? Should we hear of one tenth part, one hundredth part, 
of ten thousand persons likely to perish of hunger, we should be 
possessed with horror by an event so unprecedented, and the whole 
country would be subsidized for their relief. Pestilence? The 
most awful visitation of that kind ever known in our nation,* one 
which made the ears of all that heard of it to tingle, one of those 
fearful providences that come at long intervals from one another, 
did not extend its ravages beyond one city, and was content with 
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* The yellow fever at Philadelphia in 1793. 
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less than four thousand victims. War? Our last war was not 
reckoned a comparatively bloodless one ; but, in the three years it 
lasted, the sword devoured in our armies considerably less than five 
hundred a year,t while in a time of profound tranquillity, another 
destroyer takes from us two hundred in a week, and this great 
mortality is almost unobserved. ‘lo the other great scourges of 
communities, there is commonly a speedy end. When the hard- 
ships of war become intolerable, peace on some terms is made, and 
the hearts of the afflicted people revive. If our borders had been 
wasted in the past year by epidemic sickness or scarcity, we should 
now be looking and praying with good hope for a healthy and 
abundant season. But who sees any reason to expect, that fewer 
will perish this year by the slow suicide of guilty excess, than 
perished the last? What has been done to avert the same fate, 
from at least an equal number? Rather, what is not already done 
to ensure it? The habits are formed,—formed, with many thousands 
of our countrymen, which with moral certainty will bring them to 
this end. Some thousands will not reach it till the next, or a fol- 
lowing year, but other thousands are riper for destruction, and they 
will find it in this. They are already close to the precipice, and 
every hour they rush towards it with a madder speed. Can they 
not be arrested? Try it; try it with all the force and tenderness of 
pity ; but who is so inexperienced as to flatter himself that one will 
be saved, for hundreds whose rescue will be attempted in vain? 
Shall not the food of their destructive appetite be denied? On the 
contrary, lavish provision has been made and is making for it, by 
the industry of the nation exerted abroad and at home. In town 
and country, from sea to wilderness, and from the northern border 
to the south, the processes are uninterruptedly going on, which 
extract this bane of human life from the generous fruits that nature 
yields for its support; and every wind from the ocean adds to the 
supply a contribution from foreign shores. The result of one 
calculation which has been made public, is, that one eighth part of 
the commerce of this port is engaged in the conveyance of spirituous 
liquors, or of the means of making them.” pp. 4—8. 

“T have stated the number of persons who yearly perish in 
these states by the direct effects of intemperance at ten thousand. 
This was the number according to one calculation, six years ago, 
when our population was much smaller, and the vice less common, 
and though the estimate was probably at that time exorbitant, I 
greatly fear that it might now be found to fall considerably within 
the truth. The year before, the bill of mortality of one of the most 





+ According to Niles’s Register there fell in our armies, 
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exemplarily moral of our large towns (I speak of the town of Salem), 
recorded twenty deaths out of a hundred and eighty-one, one ninth 
part, to have been produced directly by intemperance; and the 
remark is added, ‘ many who are included in the consumption list, 
might be added to the deaths by intemperance, because it is ascer- 
tained, that habits of intemperance have produced various diseases, 
which have terminated in apparent consumption.’ If the proportion 
of twenty in a hundred and eighty-one, the proportion of that 
orderly town, had been maintained throughout the country, intem- 
perance would have been the direct cause, that year, of the death 
of nearly thirty thousand citizens. In the same year, it was stated, 
on the authority of the bills of mortality, that the annual average 
of deaths from intoxication, in this state, was six hundred and 
sixty-six. If the proportion of drunkards to the whole population be 
taken to be throughout the union, the same as in this state, whereas 
in fact it is probably considerable greater, it would follow that more 
than thirteen thousand citizens of this nation, yearly fell victims to 
drunkenness, as long ago as 1821. Three years before, from data 
which seem to have been accurate, as far as they went, it had been 
computed, that intemperance was the remote or proximate cause 
of the death of about three persons yearly, in a population of a 
thousand ;* according to which estimate, the number of persons 
whose lives are thus more or less directly sacrificed, would be 
every year, in this state, eighteen hundred, and in the United 
States thirty-six thousand. When we attend to the supply provided 
for this use, we shall see cause to admit that the calculation is not 
much, if at all, exaggerated. The consumption of foreign spirituous 
liquors, was in the year 1823, more than four and a half millions 
of gallons, and in the year 1824, more than five millions. The 
average yearly amount of foreign spirits consumed for ten years 
preceding 1812, was nearly seven millions of gallons.t ‘The use of 
them, however, had been already in great part superseded by those 
of domestic manufacture. In 1810, according to the census then 
made by the marshals, the quantity thus produced from domestic 
and foreign materials, was nearly twenty-six millions of gallons,t 
of which six hundred thousand were exported, leaving more than 
twenty-five millions for the consumption of the country ;|| to which, 
if the above named average amount of the foreign commodity be 
added, it appears that an average quantity of more than four gallons 
was consumed in a year, by every man, woman, and child in the 





*In Portsmouth, 21 persons died by excess in drinking last year. This place had 
at the last census a population of 7,327. New Haven had by the same census, 8,327 
inhabitants. The Medical Association of that city, in a late publication, say; ‘on 
referring to the list of deaths in this town during the year 1826, we find that of the 
94 person over 20 years of age, more than one third were, in our opinion, caused or 
hastened, directly or indirectly, by intemperance ; and, on referring further back, we 
find a similar proportion imputable to the same cause for the two years preceding.’ 

+ Seybert’s Statistical Annals, p. 463. t Ib. || Ib. 
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nation, the slave population included. I am not aware that any 
similar report to that on which these calculations are founded, has 
been since made. It is thought that the annual consumption of 
ardent spirits cannot now amount to less than forty-five millions 
of gallons,* which, reckoning the drinking population at a million 
of persons, would give them individually, an average allowance of 
a pint of liquid poison in a day. With such a consumption we 
could not, in any reason, look for consequences less distressing than 
we witness. If, of this number, we suppose that more than two 
thirds permit themselves only that indulgence which is reckoned 
moderate, and considerably less than one third drink to that excess 
which brands them as decidedly intemperate persons, we have then, 
in the nation, three hundred thousand of the latter class, in some 
stage of their progress; an estimate which I am disposed to think not 
far from the truth, and almost certainly not beyond it. We come 
to a similar result by a different method of calculation. If for the ten 
thousand who die yearly by the direct effect of intemperance, there 
be twice as many more of such as either, in consequence, fall victims 
to some one of the various diseases to which it predisposes, or, being 
intemperate, are from causes independent of their vice, arrested by 
some one in the variety of mortal diseases, we have then a yearly 
mortality of thirty thousand intemperate persons, a result below, but 
not far from that of the computation which I mentioned before, as 
founded on the assumption of intemperance being the remote or 
proximate cause of three deaths yearly, in a population of a thousand. 
And supposing ten years to be the average term of life, after habits of 
excess are fixed (a favorable supposition, it is true, for this is an evil 
work, against which, vengeance is commonly executed speedily), it 
would then follow, that there are three hundred thousand inebriates 
living in this country at a time, the same result as appeared from 
the other method of calculation.” pp. 12—18. 

“ Considering the connexion of most men with either, families or 
friends, would it be unreasonable to suppose, that for every three 
habitually intemperate persons, there are as many as seven others, 
whose happiness is in some way seriously affected by the vice of 
those three? If it be so, and there be now living in this country 
three hundred thousand persons devoted to the habit, then the 
unhappiness arising from it extends itself directly to a million of 
persons, a twelfth part of the population of the country. This is 
a very startling conclusion, but I see not how the inferences that 
lead to it are to be escaped, and also it is to be considered, that 
in that class of society upon which most of my hearers (being 
acquainted with it) would form their judgment, the evil is incom- 
parably less than in others, and that this portion of our country on 





* This would feed the Middlesex canal to a distance of 15 1-6 miles, or the Erie 
canal 8 1-3 miles. 
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the whole presents an unduly favorable specimen. If one man in 
twelve throughout this nation suffers in some way an important 
abatement from his happiness in consequence of the existence of 
fixed habits of drunkenness in himself or some one for whom he 
strongly feels,—nay, qualify the supposition as you will, suppose 
there were but one such man in twenty, in thirty,—no more need 
be said to establish the conclusion, that intemperance is a prodi- 
gious public evil, and requires very serious public notice; that a 
great national calamity at this moment is endured, and demands a 
great common effort. What a voice of wailing would be heard, if 
one man in thirty throughout this republic were sentenced by some 
savage power to lose a hand. Yet what were this, compared with 
the tenfold worse than widowhood of a drunkard’s wife, and his 
more than orphaned children’s shame?” pp. 25—27. 


On the subject of pauperism, our former statement will be 
found to be as moderate as on other points. 


“ Again with respect to public waste ; intemperance is the great 
cause of pauperism. The proportion of persons thus reduced to 
want, to the whole number maintained at the public charge, varies, 
as might be expected, in different places. In the town of Ports- 
mouth, ten years ago, a careful examination of the circumstances 
of the tenants of the alms-house, showed the number of those whom 
love of this kind of pleasure had made poor men,* to be sixty-four 
out of eighty-five, nearly four fifths. In Portland, about the same 
time, there were seventy-one such out of eighty-five, nearly six 
sevenths. In the state of New York, in 1824, the proportion was 
four thousand seven hundred and forty-one out of six thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six, more than two thirds. In the city 
of Baltimore, in the year ending April, 1826, of seven hundred and 
thirty-nine persons received into the alms-house, five hundred and 
fifty-four, that is three quarters, were abandoned to intemperate 
habits.t+ The report on the pauper laws of this commonwealth, 
made to the legislature by a committee in 1821, contains the report 
of one town, that of twenty-eight persons in its alms-house, there 
were but two who were not brought thither, either directly or 
indirectly by intemperance. The general inference is, that there 
cannot be a less proportion than two thirds who become a public 
burden from this cause. The annual expenditure of the common- 
wealth in this way was reckoned, in the reportt which I have 
quoted, at three hundred and sixty thousand dollars, two hundred 





* Prov. xxi. 17. 

+ Fifty-four were maniacs, and seven cripples, from this cause; and twenty-eight 
suffering under fractures and wounds, received in a state of intoxication. 

{A similar report was made in 1820, to the legislature of New Hampshire, from 
which it appeared that the expense for paupers was in a ratio of increase, which 
would double it once in five years. The committee thereupon brought in a bill, pro- 
viding, among other things, that ‘no person, who shall be reduced to poverty by 
habitual drunkenness, shall be supported by any town.’ 
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and forty thousand of which, at this rate, was levied in favor of 
persons ruined by one vice. It was also found that, in the twenty 
years immediately preceding, pauperism had increased three fifths. 
If its increase had not been checked, and intemperance has main- 
tained its ground among the causes, it levies at this moment a tax 
of this kind, of three hundred and sixty thousand dollars. But 
other charities also provide for it; that is, there is in other ways a 
waste of property for its support. In 1820, it was officially stated, 
that of eighty-seven patients admitted into the New York Hospital 
for the Insane, the insanity of twenty-seven, nearly a third, was 
caused by the immoderate use of ardent spirits. A physician 
attached to the Philadelphia Hospital, reported one third of the 
insane during his connexion with that institution, to have incurred 
their dreadful malady through the same vice; and in our General 
Hospital, since its institution, almost every individual case which 
has proved fatal, of casualty, of accidental wounds, has proved so 
in consequence of the subject being addicted to excess in drinking. 
Concerning the proportion of such persons cured or still under 
treatment, I am not informed. 

“The expense bestowed in the support of paupers, who have 
become so by intemperance, does not represent the public loss 
occasioned by them. Considering the economical scale on which 
the public maintains them, it would be rating the worth of their 
industry low, to say that the portion who might labor, if their vice 
had not disabled them, might earn twice as much as the living of 
the whole now costs. In a country like this, it is safe to assume, 
that every healthy man is able to maintain himself and a family in 
decency, and some degree of comfort; which, at the lowest possible 
calculation, requires him to earn twice as much as the sum with 
which the public supports a family of paupers. The intemperate 
paupers of this commonwealth, then, with the strength which their 
vice has stolen from them, instead of costing it three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, would be able to contribute to the common 
stock, an amount of labor worth seven hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, making a difference to its wealth of more than a million of 
dollars annually; and if we add to this, the million and a half 
expended in the purchase of ardent spirits, the result is over two 
millions and a half, paid annually by the commonwealth, in these 
two ways, for them and their effects.”” pp. 31—35. 

We merely adverted, in our former remarks, to the tendency 
and effect of intemperance to multiply crimes. On this subject, 
official duty has called us to the knowledge of facts, on a limited 
scale, which warrant us in believing more than is asserted in the 
following passage. 

“We scarcely take up a newspaper that we do not meet an 
account of some outrage committed under the influence of this 
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voluntary diabolism, as it has been called. Of one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five complaints presented to the police court of 
this city, during the last year, four hundred and ten, two ninths, 
were under the statute against common drunkards. We could not 
adduce this naked fact, as proof that intemperance prompts to 
crime, but it is reasonable to suppose that what actually led to 
complaint against these individuals, was commonly some act or 
practice which marked them as disorderly citizens, or troublesome 
neighbours. In the same period, were presented four hundred and 
and seventy cases of assault and battery, three quarters of which, 
it is thought, occurred in drunken broils, and a large proportion of 
the other crimes, there adjudged on, is referred to the same cause. 
The records of our courts certainly are not to be taken as an 
unfavorable standard, whereby to estimate what is doing in other 
cities equally populous, and statements from other cities confirm 
the general rule, in at least an equal application to them. Ina 
report of the New York Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, 
presented in 1819, it was stated, that ‘three fourths of the assaults 
and batteries charged in the city and county of New York, and 
brought before the Court of Sessions, proceed from the degrading 
use of ardent spirits.’* A judge of North Carolina lately declared 
from the bench, of the cases of manslaughter which had come 
before him, there was not one which had not been occasioned by 
intemperance, and few of murder, which were not attributable to 
the same cause. Of one thousand and sixty-one cases of criminal 
prosecutions in a court of that state, more than eight hundred are 
likewise stated to have had their origin in this vice. The expe- 
rience of England is not ours, but the tendencies of the same sin 
are every where essentially the same, and therefore I will quote 
from an interesting paper which I have lately seen, on this subject, 
a remark of Sir Matthew Hale.t ‘The places of judicature,’ said 
that great lawyer, ‘ which I have so long held in this kingdom, have 
given me opportunity to observe the original cause of most of the 
enormities that have been committed for the space of near twenty 
years; and by a due observation, I have found, that if the murders 
and manslaughters, the burglaries and robberies, the riots and 
tumults, the adulteries;—and other great enormities, that have 
happened in that time, were divided into five parts, four of them 
have been the issue and product of excessive drinking, of tavern 
and ale-house meetings.’” pp. 36—40. 





* Another report made in 1821, states, that ‘the whole number of complaints for 
assaults and batteries during the last year, was 1061. During the first six months of 
that year, the number was 409; in the last six months, 652. About 180 new licenses 
were granted in the early part of those last six months, in the absence of the mayor. 

+ Report of the Portsmouth.Society for the Suppression of Vice, published in the 
Ma:sachusetts Journal, Vol. I. No. 37. The report has been ascribed to the late 
— N. A. Haven, a name among the truly dear to letters, philanthropy, and 
religion, 
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When we recollect the success with which Clodius crowded the 
forum with his Apennine bravos, mingled with slaves and gladiators, 
and there caused the tyrannous mandates of the triumvirs to pass, 
by general acclamation, as the voluntary enactments of the Roman 
people ; when we find, that one of the most confident believers in 
the perpetuity of our popular institutions acknowledges, that, in the 
corrupt days of the Roman commonwealth, “the people regularly 
voted in the Domitians and the Neros, with the same formal 
freedom with which they had elected, in better days, the Scipios, 
the Catos, and the Tullies,”* we surely have reason to fear lest 
the political blessings which we so highly estimate, and of which 
we make such boastful pretensions, should be jeoparded by the 
suffrages of a drunken mob, instigated by those who possess the 
spirit, and are emulous of the fame, of the Roman Clodius. 

Si te ruentes non satis Thebe movent, 
At sceptra moveant lapsa cognate domus. 

“Tt has pleased God, in his great goodness. to permit this people 
to govern themselves, and so to be dispensed from the severe 
oppressions in mind, body, and estate, which the many are wont 
to feel wherever power is lodged in the hands of the few. Though 
a perfect independence has existed but of late in form, most of its 
privileges have been enjoyed since the earliest period of our insti- 
tutions. ‘The founders of those institutions and the successors to 
their lot were men fit to be trusted with the great task of self- 
government, and we have still prospered in that task, because a 
portion of their spirit has descended to their children. They were 
men, to whom industrious, hardy, frugal habits gave strength of 
body, and clearness and steadfastness of mind. They were no slaves 
to luxury, that they could be bought, nor victims to it that they could 
be tamed and trampled on; and therefore an almost unparalleled 
freedom is our birta-right this day. But should a base sensuality 
pursue and mature the conquests it has hitherto attempted with 
such deplorable success,—where then will be the nervous arms 
that should defend this soil as it has been defended ;—where the 
political wisdom widely diffused, to keep watch for the nation’s 
safety, for widely diffused it must be, or the destinies of the nation 
will cease to be committed to the most trusty men ;—where the 
spirit of public virtue, which will be ready for every sacrifice but 
the sacrifice of honor and duty? I do not say that we are to see 
our warning in our predecessors on this soil, who have -been swept 
away like the blighted leaves of their forests before the breath of 
the pestilence we have been this day deploring. I do not say that 
in an application to us as to them, the judgment predicted in our 
text is to be literally fulfilled, and this place of our possession to be 





* America. By the Author of “ Europe,” &c. 
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made ‘desolate, a land not inhabited.’ I affirm no more than is 
past contradiction ; that slaves to their own desires are all ready to 
be slaves to other men; that luxury has been the bane and ruin of 
republics; and that the vile indulgence which is now a destruction 
wasting at noon-day among us, is luxury in one of its most menacing 
forms, and prepares a worthless population the most effectually for 
a master’s yoke. We are jealous of our liberties, we say. And 
are we the first of modern free states that have been so, and yet 
have fallen? Was not Venice watchful of its liberty, and self- 
devoting to maintain it, till enterprise brought wealth, and wealth 
indulgence, and indulgence effeminacy, and effeminacy bondage ? 
We are wise and refined, we think. Was Florence less so, when 
it unsaid all its weighty republican maxims, and bowed its neck to 
the foot of a rich and popular citizen? No, the guardian of our 
institutions is public virtue ; an erect, manly virtue, in full command 
of all its powers; an independent virtue, not capable of being 
seduced for the offered supply of a base appetite. Let but the 
habit we have been to-day contemplating pursue its ravages, and 
that virtue will fast be sapped. A miserable population will grow 
numerous, the subjects alike of intimidation and bribes. Without 
sense of character, without means of living, they will stand ready 
to be the instruments of the ambitious purposes of any wicked man. 
Is it thought such persons will value their own political prerogatives 
too much to forego them, though they may not respect those of 
others too much to invade them? What care such persons for the 
difference between one political relation and another? Their tastes 
have another object; and is it to be supposed that the despotic 
appetite against which natural affection is powerless, is to pause in 
opposition to a thing so unsubstantial as a theory of the rights of man? 

“T cannot avoid thinking, that as there is no darker stain on 
our national morals, so there is no darker cloud over our political 
prospects,—the prospect of the permanency of our free institu- 
tions,—than this. [ see not how this view can be gainsaid, if it 
be true, as it is unquestionable, that intemperance is an evil of vast 
extent among us; that it is a thorough corrupter of the mind ; that 
the disorders of a depraved population almost demand a despotism, 
and make it acceptable, and that its services may always be bought 
to establish one. [ never see the drunken crowd on our public 
days celebrating their freedom, that I do not think they are then 
preparing themselves to part with it. I cannot but consider it 
as incumbent on us as good citizens,—as friends to civil liberty, 
and desirous to transmit its blessings,—as careful for posterity, and 
anxious to secure to them the privileges we so value for ourselves,— 
I cannot but consider it as imperiously incumbent on us earnestly 
to inquire what we may do, and do with our might what we may, 
to stay for them the march of this appalling plague.” pp. 40—44. 
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We know not that the custom of candidates’ (reating electors 
(which prevails in some parts of our country) cat be stigmatized 
with adequate severity of reproach by any words in the English 
vocabulary. While this infamy attaches itself to us, it is with a 
sorry grace that we denounce the corruption and disorder of the 
British hustings. 

The preceding extracts are from the first discourse in the little 
volume before us. In the second, the author inquires into the 
sources of the evil; and ascribes it chiefly to the facility with 
which ardent spirits are procured, and to their common use. 


“Their use is reputable and general, and therefore it is, that 
their fatal use is common. Is it not so? Those who are from time 
to time breaking from the ranks, and going over into the class of 
intemperate persons, are we not sure that it was in each of them 
the less indulgence which challenged no blame, that led to the 
greater, which is infamous and destructive? Going further back, 
can we entertain the smallest doubt, that it was the unchallenged 
customs of society, that brought them first within the sphere of 
that influence, which is about to be thus consummated ? The infant 
loathes distilled spirits. So does the man, if his taste has not been 
won to them by palatable mixtures; by use in the first place, from 
some imagined necessity, to his health, for instance; by example ; 
or by some associations of the mind. And even in those instances 
where a specific temptation to excessive indulgence can be named, 
it accounts, as has been said, for nothing but the excess, and not 
for that more guarded indulgence, to which the excess relates, and 
without which, as a preparation, it would not, in any case, have 
existed. Why did the boon companion make merry with his friends 
with liquor ; why not with exhilarating gas, which would have made 
them happier while under its effects, and left them happier when 
its effects subsided? Why did he who felt the smart of a wounded 
spirit, and he who was harassed by vacuity of mind, not have 
recourse to the poppy’s juices? They are a better sedative, are 
more conveniently administered, and lap the sick soul in a more 
glorious elysium of the fancy. This is a Turk’s medicine for 
‘a mind diseased.’ Why is it not a Christian’s? 

“There is but one answer. It is because the gas was out of the 
way, a thmg almost unknown, hidden in the chemist’s laboratory ; 
and the opium was out of the way, among the apothecary’s secret 
stores; neither of them substances familiar to the habits of society, 
and included in the economy of daily life. The ardent spirit was 
in the way, and not to be sought beyond where friends meet, and 
families dwell, and individuals for their various purposes resort, and 
the crowds of business and pleasure ‘most do congregate.’ All 
comes to the same point; it is, that ardent spirits are so often used 
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to excess, because they are in general use among us, meeting us at 
every turn, and because with or without what in the individual 
case we Call cause, it is to excess in frequent instances, that, when 
generally used at all, they tend with a powerful urgency. Every 
where men meet with them, and, meeting with them, men are 
constitutionally liable to become their prey. This is not necessary, 
and many in fact escape. Numbers who use them, it is needless 
to say, are men without a blot. But what do we thence infer? 
We might master a lion who should waylay us; but a country 
infested with lions, would not therefore cease to be dangerous to 
live in. What has established that habit of society, which involves 
so much danger, and actually produces year by year so much woe? 

“ Partly, it may be supposed (for we hear that reason often given), 
that ardent spirits are reckoned to be useful in frequent exigencies 
of the health. Is a person chilled ; they are the common prescrip- 
tion to warm him. Is he heated; they will refresh him. Is he 
fatigued in body, they will bring back strength; or in mind, they 
will restore tone and cheerfulness. Has he taken cold, they will 
expel it. Is he to be exposed to take cold, they are that preventive, 
a little of which is better than much cure. Are his nerves shaken, 
they will compose them. Is his blood sluggish, they will stir it. 
It would seem, to hear their virtues successively set forth, that the 
alchymists might break their crucibles, for the panacea was found. 
I shall not undertake to say, that there are not constitutions which 
they may benefit, when those constitutions have become inured to 
the sparing use of them. f shall not deny that there may be other 
peculiar constitutions to which, without the self-created demand of 
previous use, they may be serviceable; though I should think it 
not amiss in persons possessing such, to resolve that they will resort 
to them, as they would to mercury or hemlock, or any of the most 
unsafe materials of the healing art,—that is, under the strict 
guidance of professional wisdom. But full often has the conscien- 
tious physician seen cause to rue the day when he gave for the 
medicine of the body what proved in the result, the bane of the 
soul; and if not one of the most brilliant recent discoveries of 
medical science, because not made of a sudden, still one of the 
most valuable, not to say the most so, is, that distilled liquors are 
not nearly so often as has been thought, applicable to medicinal 
uses; a conviction which is becoming firmer and extending itself 
every day, with the progress of the art, and the collations of different 
experience. It is a maxim now among the professional men in the 
severely warm climates of the East and West Indies, that ‘spirituous 
liquors, whether used habitually, moderately, or in excessive quan- 
tities, always diminish in the same degree the vital strength, and 
render men more susceptible of disease ;’ and the same is the result 
of the experience of our southern cities. It is not artificial stimulus 
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that gives strength, but natural food. All observation and experi- 
ment go to show it. Would it not have been strange if God, who 
meant man to have strength to labor and endure, should have 
designed him to derive it, not from the substantial fruits of the 
earth, but from a curious extract of art? Would it not have been 
out of all analogy? What other animal is so nourished? Do you 
strengthen the hard-working horse or ox with the simple grain, or 
with the intoxicating essence you obtain from it; and if it were 
prepared for their diet as it is for that of their driver, would they 
serve him so well or so long as they do? The Roman soldiers, who 
overran the world, drank vinegar and water. In the parent country, 
training for athletic exercises, demanding the greatest attainable 
power of action and endurance, is reduced to a regular science. 
The subjects of it are a class of men, little influenced by moral 
considerations. Their discipline is merely a discipline to bring the 
human machine to its maximum of exertion of activity and force, 
and one of its rules, it is said, founded on the nicest observation 
and full experience, is an utter prohibition of the use of spirituous 
liquors.” * pp. 57—65. 


The third discourse is devoted to inquiries for the means “to 
stop this overflowing fountain of private and public ruin.” We 
insert with much pleasure the author’s views of legal coercion. 


“Does it not accord with just principles of law, to compel the 
citizen, under pain of its retributions, to keep sober, as much as to 
compel him to remain peaceable or honest, provided his intemper- 
ance injures other individuals and the community, as much as his 
passion or his dishonesty would injure them? And is not this 
condition met? Are acts of violence or of fraud often committed, 
which affect the community so injuriously as an example of vicious 
excess; and how often do we hear of such an act, which inflicts on 
individuals so grievous a wrong, as is inflicted by intemperance on 
all whose fortunes or whose hearts are bound to its victim? The 
lenity which lets it pass unpunished, and so emboldens it, seems no 
less than just so much cruel injustice to the better part of society ; 
oppression of the innocent in subjecting them to ill treatment from 
the guilty, and of the industrious in compelling them to take the 
burden of maintaining the improvident and idle. To punish 
drunkenness as a crime in itself, has been a course often enough 
adopted. The Romans went so far, as to punish capitally a single 
transgression of the kind by a female. And as to encroachments 
upon the liberties of the citizen, the public often protects itself 
(and is held by all writers to be justified by the great law of self- 
preservation in doing so) by processes which might far better be 





“ #See on this subject, Dr. Bradford’s Address before the Massachusetts Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance.” 
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reckoned encroachments, applied in cases, too, where the citizeu 
is chargeable with no offence whatsoever. ‘Take the case of the 
health laws. A person is taken ill in one of our cities with a 
disease, supposed to be infectious. This is no fault of his. On 
the contrary, it makes him a subject of pity. But, against his will, 
he must be taken from the comforts of home, and the reliefs of 
domestic care, to take his fate, whatever it may be, in some place 
unknown, and often odious to him. Repeated instances have 
occurred in this country, and in former times in this town, in which, 
to the pain of separation and the hazard of removal,—unavoidable 
inconveniences,—-has been added the grievance of exposure to a 
place, and to circumstances, of peculiar danger.” pp. 80—83. 


The author asks ; 


“Would it not be possible, by a general law, to proportion the 
number of licensed houses, in each municipality, to its population, 
according to the supposed general exigency ; and, since the diffi- 
culty of discriminating between different applications is so great, 
as almost to excuse the municipai authorities for unreasonably 
multiplying recommendations, might not a heavy tax be imposed 
by law, on the renewal of licenses, a tax which the few who would 
then monopolize the traffic, would be well able to pay, and which 
would have the general effect to place them in the hands of persons 
of some standing in society, as well as to diminish the number of 
places of allurement! If ardent spirits were thus made to deposit 
in the treasury a sum adequate to the support of the pauperism 
they create, it would not seem that there was injustice done. The 
effect of a similar measure has been incidentally tried, if proof of 
the effect were needed. In three years from the beginning of 
1814, after which the internal duty, levied hy the general govern- 
ment, became payable, fewer licenses by far were taken out in the 
counties of Suffolk and Essex, than in the years before and after ; 
and there is no reason to doubt, that the same was the consequence 
elsewhere. In populous towns, might not the privilege of retailing 
liquor be withholden from places where household stores are: sold, 
and where, of consequence, it is placed in the way of so many who 
do not come to seek it? Is there no just method of instituting some 
difference in the treatment of paupers by reason of intemperance, 
and others? May not guardians be trusted with authority over the 
persons of their intemperate wards? May not town oflicers be 
required to prosecute illegal practices of retailers? Might they not 
be forbidden, under forfeiture of their privilege, to sell liquor to 
paupers, and to other individuals, on a private injunction of town 
officers, grounded on a representation made by the friends of those 
individuals, or by other citizens, that they were falling into intem- 
perate habits, which representation should have been ascertained 
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by proper inquiry to be just? One happy effect of such a measure 
would be, to remove from the view of the many, whose occasions 
call them to nove from place to place, that crowd of loathsome 
loiterers, young and old, who, from town to town, are seen haunting 
the spot where conveyance rests. In Italy, where natural deformi- 
ties abound, and where, from the misplaced generosity of travellers, 
a hideous deformity is a fortune, no sight so painful as that is to be 
seen. A limb which nature has wrenched, is no object of disgust, 
like a form which vice has disfigured. Again; one state has pro- 
hibited magistrates from holding their courts in taverns, as leading 
their suitors within sight of temptation; and a governor of New 
York, some years ago, recommended to its legislature, that demands 
for spirituous liquors sold by retail, should be made not recoverable 
by law. Is there nothing practicable and promising in such pro- 
visions?’’ pp. 84—87. 

“Great things, I doubt not, might be done, by the provision of 
some substitute for ardent spirits, which should possess their sup- 
posed quality to refresh, and should take their place as the customary 
offering of good will. This is by no means a hopeless project, 
and I greatly desire to see it tried. In France or Italy, I did not 
see an intoxicated person. It is not principle that restrains the 
people of those countries. They are by no means free from other 
sensuality, and transplanted to other parts of the world, the French, 
at least, are not seldom drunkards. It is not want or costliness of 
the means of intemperance. The strong drink that deceives so 
many others, comes from the former kingdom, and the vineyards 
of Italy rear abundant temptation for other climes. But in those 
countries, men have not the same faith as in this, in the universal 
infallibility of ardent spirits, and custom has not made them the 
appropriate offering of hospitality, and therefore a relish for them is 
not formed. Friends repair together to houses of public entertain- 
ment, which are every where open, as with us. But the substance, 
with which they habitually regale themselves, excites without 
inebriating. ‘The fact is a striking one; and, as it seems to me, 
speaks direction and encouragement. We wonder at some of the 
vices of those nations. The most vicious of them would wonder 
no less at the intemperance of ours. Their preservative from it is 
equally at our command; and when they have found a means of 
perfectly temperate festivity, which satisfies them, in a like use, 
better than the hurtful one in use among us, is it not worth the 
trial to have it adopted from them ? 

“ Again; there is a great want of innocent public amusements 
among us. We are told of a certain king, that he offered a prize 
for a new diversion. We should do well to follow his example, 
stipulating for one which should be harmless, and accessible to the 
whole people. In other countries, museums of antiquities and 
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other curiosities, collections of natural history, galleries of statuary 
and pictures, and extensive and magnificent public gardens, are 
places of universal holiday resort to a crowded, but perfectly orderly, 
because temperate population. Some governments, from motives 
of policy, are at much pains to recommend these recreations, and 
make their subjects happy by them; and the consequence is, that, 
though greatly behind our population in almost all respects, they 
greatly excel it in some natural, gentle, and refining tastes. They 
think not of the appetite of thirst in connexion with their holiday 
pleasures. They love no riot. They will tolerate none. It is hard 
to imagine any way in which such provision is ever to be made 
among us, but certain it is, that we are suffering for the want of it. 
Of a portion of our people, as of the hardy mountaineers, whom we 
resemble not a little in good and bad, it might be said by a like 
severe observer ; 


‘ Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy.’ 

‘ In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till buried in debauch, the bliss expire.’ ” 


pp. 90—95. 
On the subject of savings banks, we fully concur in the following 
remarks. 


“There is an institution of recent invention, which has done 
much, I doubt not, and may be made to do more, for the suppression 
of intemperance. I speak of the savings banks. The individuals 
who have established them in our towns, and taken care to have 
them attached to the large manufacturing establishments in the 
country, are public benefactors worthy of cordial praise. I mention 
them particularly here, in order to express my conviction, that 
every householder, and other person who employs laborers, may do 
important good, in the connexion of our subject, by making known 
to his dependants the existence of such institutions. A person 
who has little money at a time, is tempted to part with it for an 
idle indulgence, because he knows of no way to dispose of a small 
sum to advantage; and to inform him of such a way is to save 
much more than his money to him. Should there be such a person 
present, let me say to him, that if he is in the habit of spending 
eight cents a day in ardent spirits, and will discontinue that prac- 
tice, to deposit the amount thus redeemed, in the savings bank, he 
may in twenty years be master from this source, of nearly a thou- 
sand, and in thirty years, of nearly two thousand dollars. How few 
laboring men are there, who do not daily spend that sum in this 
use, and what a difference it would make to the comfort of their 
age, to have its proceeds at their command, to say nothing of the 
health, good temper, and good character they will have added to 
their purchase.” pp. 95—99. 
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For want of frugality, foresight, and prudence,—for mere 
improvidence,—there is no legal prevention nor remedy. Even 
the whimsical Mandeville would hardly recommend sumptuary 
laws in this country. Something may be done by individuals, and 
voluntary associations, to foster the growth of provident habits in 
the young and the poor. And savings banks, we believe, are the 
most useful expedient that has ever yet been devised for this 
purpose. William Hale, who was for many years almost exclu- 
sively engaged in benevolent efforts for the laboring poor in 
England, stated, in a communication to a committee of the House 
of Commons, that he had never known any one come upon the 
parish, who had ever once saved money. Indeed it is an adage 
among the artificers in England, that a poor journeyman’s fortune 
is made, if he saves the first five shillings which he earns after he 
leaves his master. A higher tone is given to the morals of those 
who can be induced to save, and a more resolute character to 
their industry. 

Mr. Palfrey quotes a remark of the late Mr. Dexter, on the 
efforts to suppress intemperance ; “ As the object is good, so it is 
practicable ;” and concludes by saying, 


‘Under the government of a God who hath pleasure in righteous- 
ness and favor for its toils, single-minded men need no other omen 
for the conquest, in due time, over any difficulties, than the omen 
of a good cause.” 


These valuable discourses are very neatly printed, and bound 
together in a pocket volume,—a form far more eligible, and 
better adapted for circulation and perusal, than that of an octavo 
pamphlet. We hope it will be extensively circulated ; for its 
contents should be universally known. The author has rendered 
his country a valuable service by this effort to excite the attention 
of the community to a most important subject, and for the plain- 
ness and earnestness with which he has treated it. _ Instead of 
looking for renown, he has looked to the good of his country and 
of posterity. We wish the conviction were more prevalent, that 
the surest way of making the present and future generations speak 
good of us, is to do it. 
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The True English Grammar: being an Attempt to form a 
Grammar of the English Language, not modelled upon those 
of the Latin, and Greek, and other Foreign Languages. 

y WiiuraM B. Fowte, Instructer of the Monitorial School, 
Boston. Munroe & Francis. 1827. 


Ir has been well remarked by Dugald Stewart,* that one of the 
errors into which Horne Tooke and his followers have fallen, is 
“the error of confounding the historical progress of an art with 
its theoretical principles when advanced to maturity.” He pro- 
ceeds to say, that the Diversions of Purley is one continued illus- 
tration of this error; and that the author has furnished a striking 
example of it in the inference he deduces from the result of his 
researches concerning conjunctions,—namely, “ that the common 
arrangement of the parts of speech in the writings of grammarians, 
being inaccurate and unphilosophical, must contribute greatly to 
retard the progress of students in the acquisition of particular 
languages ; whereas nothing can be more indisputable than this, 
that his speculations do not relate, in the least, to the analysis of 
language after it has assumed a regular and systematical form ; 
but to the gradual steps by which it proceeded to that state, from 
the inartificial jargon of savages.” ‘The little volume before us, 
being an offset from the stock of the English philologist, is 
obnoxious to these remarks in their full force. 

According to this “'True English Grammar,” all words are 
either nouns, verbs, or adjectives. There are no articles; the 
distinction of nouns proper and common is abolished ; there are no 
cases; there are no pronouns; there are no neuter or passive verbs. 
Moods, numbers, and persons in verbs are rejected. ‘T'wo tenses 
only are retained, a present and a past. All irregular verbs are 
made to conform with the rest, by the addition of the regular ed 
to the present. There is no perfect participle. Lastly, there are 
no adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, or interjections, but all 
particles are included under the aforesaid division of words into 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Such is an outline of the prominent 
reforms in a grammar, intended for the use of children, as their 
first guide in learning the mechanism and the management of 
their native language. Now for all schemes of amendment there 
should be but one test. They must be sound, and they must be 
practicable. Convince a man that they are so, and no obstacles 
ought to deter him from entering at once upon the business of 





* Philosophical Essays. Part I, Essay V. Chap. 2. 
VOL. I. 26 
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reform. Satisfy him that they cannot abide this test, and he 
should not hearken for a moment to any theory, however plausible 
and ingenious. For the soundness, then, of the doctrine upon 
which these changes are proposed, let us look at a few of the 
general principles of grammar. 

Our author has done away the articles, and proved them, by 
their derivation and use, to be adjectives. Now the same process 
of reasoning, by which he shows the articles to be adjectives, will 
prove that many of the adjectives are really articles. ‘An article is a 
word prefixed to substantives, to point them out and show how far 
their signification extends. Mr. Fowle says, that “this, that, &c. 
one, two, &c. and every other numeral and ordinal adjective, are 
prefixed to nouns in the same way, and effectually limit their 
signification.” (p. 159.) Of course, then, he allows, that some 
adjectives limit the signification of nouns, in a way in which no 
others do. Is it not convenient and proper to mark such by a 
distinctive name? Accordingly we find this distinction laid down 
by that able grammarian, Beauzée. He employs the term, article, 
to designate all those adjectives, whose peculiar province it is to 
point out and limit the signification of nouns. “ L’ article peut 
servir avec succés a caracteriser tous les adjectifs qui, sans toucher 
ala a aE eT ne servent qu a la distinction plus ou moins 
précise des individus auxquels on applique le nom appelatif.” * 

Again; our author has abolished the distinction of proper names, 
and calls them adjectives. ‘The office of the adjective,” he says, 
‘is to distinguish nouns, that is, names from each other; Charlotte, 
Harriet, and Caroline, are true adjectives.” (p. 162.) Thus, 
Charlotte daughter, Harriet daughter, &c. Now it is not a little 
curious, that the French grammarian, Lancelot, has advanced the 
same idea with respect to many common names. “ Such are the 
names of the different professions, as king, philosopher, painter, 
soldier, &c.t+ ‘To these he imagines the general term, man, to be 
understood. Thus, king man, painter man, &c. Of this Beauzée 
well remarks, that “there are no common names, to which the 
same reasoning niay not apply, and, consequently, there are none 
which may not be made to pass for adjectives. A usage contrary 
to that of, all known languages, and, of course, contrary to the 
true principles of general grammar.” f ‘ 

In connexion with these remarks, we will contrast the sound 
exposition of the use of the pronouns by this author, with Mr. 





* Grammaire Générale, tom. I. p. 309. Ed. 1767, 
+ Lancelot, Gramm. Gén. tom. 11. ij; 
| Beauzée, Gramm. Gen. tom. 1. pp. 300, 301. 
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Fowle’s ideas upon the subject. ‘The latter has made use of the 
wrong Classification of a few adjectives, and of a defective defini- 
tion given by most grammarians, to prove that all pronouns are 
adjectives. ‘Thus, “If pronouns stand instead of nouns previously 
expressed, what is to be done,” he inquires, ‘‘ when the pronouns 
come first?” He selects his example; “‘ We, the subscribers.” 
Let us hear the definition of Beauzée. “ Pronouns are words, 
which express things marked by the distinction of their person ;” 
“mots qui expriment des étres déterminés par Pidée de leur 

rsonne.”* In this the real use of the pronoun consists. 
ecnes differ from nouns, inasmuch as, while the latter may 
express various other limitations, pronouns alone restrict the sense 
to the person. And if the fact, that some words usually classed 
with them, are in reality adjectives, and that all may be forced to 
pass for such, proves pronouns to have a name without a corre- 
sponding use; it may be shown, that this is precisely the case 
with all the nowns in the language, and that they also have no right 
to a distinctive appellation. 

As to verbs, our author stigmatizes the whole system of moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons, as arbitrary and unnatural. We do 
not mean to assert, that there are no distinctions in nature, which 
should guide those charged with the construction of grammars. 
But we do assert, that a grammar, which shall not be arbitrary, it 
is out of the power of man to construct. The very first step in 
the formation of language, the naming of the objects around us, is 
perfectly arbitrary. We acquire ideas through the senses in one 
way, by studying particulars; we communicate them in another, 
by generalizing. General terms are not the names of things 
existing; there are no abstract beings in nature. Each successive 
step in simplification is a farther remove from the patterns in nature. 
When Mr. Fowle tells us, that good is an adjective, and that 
goodness is a noun, in what respect does he adhere more closely 
to the analogy of nature, than if he were to call love a present, and 
have loved a perfect tense? It is, doubtless, convenient to disjoin 
the quality from the object in which he finds i, and to recognise 
them by separate terms. But he must be aware, that this is a 
suggestion not of nature, but of experience, The very first 
process, therefore, in forming a language, is as arbitrary as any 
of the refinements of the Arabian schools, whose grammars are 
fitted out with twenty-eight conjugations. And so with regard to 
most of the old divisions and names in grammar, which our author 
is pleased to reject ;—the tenses, for instance. We wish to express 
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the changes, which have taken place about us. It matters not 
whether we distinguish them by the inflexions of one word, or by 
combining several together. We vary the sound to express the 
different relations of time. The English have loved, and the Latin 
amavi, answer our purpose equally well. Whether, therefore, we 
consider have loved as the perfect tense of the verb love, and only 
another form of the same word; or whether, with Mr. Fowle, we 
parse have as an independent verb, and loved as a verbal adjective, 
it is purely a question of expediency, with which the analogy of 
nature has nothing to do. Whatever is gained or lost, by the one 
course or the other, will be solely on the score of convenience. 
Why is not the advantage the same in marking by the names perfect, 
pluperfect, &c. the different relations of time, as in distinguishing 
words by the titles of nouns, verbs, and adjectives? 

On this ground Walker has proposed an English grammar with 
siv cases, conlormably to the Latin. His remarks are well worthy 
of attention. “ But it will be naturally demanded, of what use 
to an English scholar, is retaining the Latin terms and forms of 
construction? It may be answered, that, if these terms and forms 
of construction are as intelligible as any we can substitute in their 
stead, why should we depart from the ancient and received gram- 
matical language of Europe, without deriving any advantage from 
the change? If, indeed, the Latin terms and forms of construction 
were much more difficult, than such as must be substituted to 
supply their place, the objection would be a very strong one ; but 
this is not really the case. In the declension of nouns we must 
have two cases, and in that of pronouns, three. Where would be 
the difficulty or embarrassment in extending the cases to six, the 
number of them in Latin? The answer will be, because we have 
no such cases in our language; and, therefore, why should we 
create them? It may be replied, that a case or termination of a 
noun adds no more to its signification, than a preposition prefixed 
to it; the difficulty, therefore, of adopting these additional cases 
is ideal; three more cases would be as easily learned, as the two 
or three we are obliged to adopt; and, by doing so, we speak the 
general grammatical language of all the scholars in Europe ; 
for it must be observed, that general utility, and not philosophical 
or abstract propriety, is the great object of grammar, as well as 
of language.”* So much for the soundness of these reforms. 
Let us look for a moment at the qualifications of their proposer, 
Horne ‘Tooke. 

As an English philologer, his labors are acknowledged ; but, 
besides being imperfectly acquainted with the Northern dialects, 





* Walker's Outlines of English Grmamar, Preface, p. 5. 
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he was utterly a stranger to the languages of the East, the source 
of our own, and the other European dialects ; and, of course, 
was essentially unqualified to pursue his researches in etymology. 
When, therefore, we bear in mind, that many of his derivations 
are fanciful analogies; that many are absolute conjecture ; and 
that the Oriental tongues, the fountain of ancient and modern 
languages, have been found by Sir William Jones and others, to 
abound in close affinities with the Greek, and with the very pecu- 
liarities of tense which he affects to despise, we cannot feel 
prepared to throw away written and spoken English, and build 
upon mere hypothesis a system of language and grammar for the 
benefit of our children, where undoubted facts should be the only 
foundation. 

Not the least remarkable feature in the book before us is its 
egotism throughout. While it affects to make a very formal 
acknowledgement of its obligations to its predecessors, it plainly 
aspires to be thought the most original grammar extant. If the 
praise of originality be due to the spirit of the following sentences, 
its claims may be fairly allowed. 


“ As to the policy of changing the prevailing system, now that it is so comfortably 
established in all our schools, it may be observed, that because an error is popular and 
extensively propagated, it is not the less an error; and he trusts that he is not alone 
in despising that policy which sacrifices truth and propriety to prescription and 
expediency.”—* Had not grammarians fixed absurdity, verbs would have had no 
variation.” —“ The infinitive mood has perplexed us more than any other absurdity 
of English grammarians.”—“ We have not arrived at any certain conclusion in regard 
to the accompanying word to,”—“ It is remarkable that, in their anxiety to create 
moods, grammarians have never thought of an interrogative mood.”—“ Their first labor 
was to consecrate and confirm all the perversions which they found actually existing, 
and thus they prevented our language from righting itself.’.—* With the view of 
inducing influential writers and speakers to set the example of banishing irregularities 
from the verbs, we shall present them with the following distributions.” —“ We have 
already remarked, some suspect the word fo to be the verb do, d being changed into ¢, 
as was often the case before our authority was absurdly fixed.” —“ [ propose to reform 
grammar.”—“ Thirdly, verbs whose regular form would so offend the delicate ears of 
modern grammarians, that there is little prospect of any reform. We shall, however, 
inscrt the proposed regular form, that the eye of the rising generation may gradually 
become accustomed to it, and be prepared for its adoption.’”—* But we have so far 
bowed to usage, that idol of grammarians, as to allow a present and past tense of 
verbs, with the mental reservation that we only allow two forms of the verb without 
any reference to time.” 


All this would be intolerable enough, if the book contained any 
thing new. But, we apprehend, that, with a few exceptions, too 
trifling for his predecessors to notice, even the recommendation of 
novelty is wanting to redeem this grammar. It is, in reality, an 
abridgment of Horne Tooke, together with such modifications as 
he was able to pick up from works of Mr. Noah Webster, published 
years ago, and some grammarians of the present day. Now it is 
a fact sufficiently well known to scholars, that Horne Tooke was 
not the author of the theory of language usually ascribed to him, 
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“'The same theory had been established and applied on the 
continent of Europe to the Greek, before Horne Tooke published 
his work in England.” Mr. Fowle seems to have read Tooke 
much in the same way as Mr. Webster did originally; his eyes 
are opened for the first time, and he fancies that much was un- 
known before, because he knew it not himself. If our readers 
will be at the pains of referring to Webster’s Philosophical and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, we doubt not that 
they may trace many of the whimsies of the “'True English 
Grammar” to that source. It is well known, that Mr. Webster 
substituted what he considered a more philosophical nomenclature, 
for the old one of articles, nouns, &c. Noun and substantive 
he called name. Pronoun he termed substitute, and adjective, 
attribute. Adverbs he called modifiers, being, in his opinion, 
* well formed like magnifiers, and happily expressive of their use.” 
Conjunction he called connective. The old name of verb he 
retained for want of a better, although not sufficiently descriptive 
of its use. ‘These improvements were promulgated in 1807. The 
spirit of the age has doubtless led to other and greater discoveries 
than these; but they will still be found, in many respects, to be 
the “principium et fons” of Mr. Fowle’s grammar, the very 
fountain-head of his reforms. 

For instance, to ascertain that the indefinite article, a, an, and 
the adjective, one, are the same word, he needed but to turn to 
the “ Philosophical and Practical Grammar,” (pp. 19, 20) where 
we have the whole history of the abuses of that long-suffering part 
of speech. So with respect to the definite article, the (p. 28). 
And if he had looked back a little farther, he would have found, 
that Johnson, in the grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, had given 
the same explanation long before Mr. Webster wrote. Likewise, as 
regards the possessive case of pronouns, Mr. Webster (pp. 34, 35) 
rejects the notion that ours, yours, &c. are possessive cases ; 
although our author does not coincide with him in admitting them 
to be pronouns. 

Again; Mr. Fowle’s derivation of more and most from the 
Anglo-Saxon, may be found more fully unfolded by ‘Webster 
(pp. 66, 67). So for the term, pluperfect, which has encountered 
the sneers of our author, is substituted the more intelligible one of 
prior past (p. 73). 

For Mr. Fowle’s observations on shall and will, see Mr. Web- 
ster (pp. 80, 81). 

And so for the perfect participle (Mr. Fowle’s verbal adjective) ; 
the etymology of the verb, to be; also for adverbs, conjunctions, 
and prepositions, see Webster passim. 
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These, and many other instances, which are not casual coinci- 
dences, prove, at least, that the “True English Grammar” is not 
quite so new a thing as its writer would have it thought. The 
main difference between it and Mr. Webster’s is, that Mr. Fowle 
has adhered more implicitly to Horne Tooke than Mr. Webster 
did after a little experience, and has adopted a more general 
division of words. 

The doctrine, which rejects the moods and tenses of verbs, is by 
no means a new one; and, although long ago suggested, its advan- 
tage and expediency have ever been doubted by the judicious. 

Even the rejection of the whole passive voice, startling as it 
may appear, is no novelty; and, if we are not mistaken, has been 
actually reduced to practice in the Grammar of Mr. S. Cardell, of 
New York, “ the ingenious philologer,” according to Mr. Fowle, 
* who ought to be better known in this country.” 

One word as to the treatment of Mr. Murray and other writers. 
Mr. Fowle seems to have considered it an essential thing in a true 
English grammar, to choose such illustrations of his principles, as 
shall ridicule personally those from whom he may chance to differ. 
Thus, “ He Seway-sebes Murray (who perplexes)” (p. 21.) 
“*T, Mr. Murray, puzzle children.” (p. 160.) It was not to be 
expected, that the upholders of venerable corruptions, like Dr. 
Lowth and Mr. Murray, should be entitled to his civilities. The 
character of the * fearless” reformer, from Brutus downwards, 
has always implied a contempt of the courtesies, not to say of the 
decencies of life. Men made of such stern stuff know a regard 
for the truth alone. It would be too much like betraying the 
glorious cause of reform, and doing obeisance to error, to omit 
any expression of rudeness and disregard towards his opponents, 
or of arrogance and self-sufficiency on his own part. From these 
principles, we do not perceive that he has swerved ; and it is not 
a little curious to observe, how cleverly he has managed to make 
his book a tissue of alternate grammatical expositions and per- 
sonal abuse. 

A word with regard to the practicability of thes@ innovations, 
and we have done. 

What should we think of that man’s project, who should propose 
to teach a system of arithmetic, founded on the duodecimal ratio? 
¥et there are not wanting mathematicians to maintain the superiority 
of such a system. Will parents consent to teach their children a 
system of grammar, which treats of words, not as men write and 
speak them, but as Horne Tooke and Mr. Fowle think that they 
should be written and spoken? If the rising generation are to 
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profit by these improvements, they must, for one hundred years at 
least, cut themselves off from all sympathy with those about them, 
in whatever is connected with language and letters; until they shall 
be able to reform learning, and fashion English after the standard 
of primitive simplicity, “ appealing from the authority of Addison 
and Swift to the woods of Germany.” Not merely so. When 
they commence the study of the ‘French, Italian, and Spanish, 
(the latter of which has been brought so near to our homes) they 
will truly have all their labor to begin again. Mr. Webster has 
assumed as the motto of his Philosophical Grammar, “ that the 
most necessary of all learning is to unlearn that which is naught.” 
From this they surely will not be excused, who, after enjoying the 
benefit of the grammar before us, turn to the study of the modern 
languages. ‘They will have forgone the aid of analogy in the study 
of those languages, and have thrust themselves out of the pale of 
all the grammatical systems in the world. We would suggest, 
therefore, as the watchword of his disciples, 
**Double, double, toil and trouble.” 

If, their doctrine is sound, the business of reform must not stand still, 
until all the dialects on the face of the earth have been made over 
anew. It is not the English language alone that is in fault, “but,” 
as Mr. Webster formerly avowed, “the grammars and dictionaries 
of all other languages must be revised and corrected, before their 
elements and true construction can be fully understood.” These 
men plainly reverse the order of things, and consider grammar 
the final cause of language, rather than language the final cause 
of grammar. But if Mithridates, in the plenitude of his power, 
could not change a single word in all the numerous dialects 
spoken throughout his empire, how is it to be supposed, that busy 
and matter-of-fact men, in an age infinitely more practical than 
his, will be persuaded to sacrifice their familiar forms of discourse, 
for any notions of wire-drawn philology? Practical usefulness is 
far better than the semblance of philosophical propriety. Whine 
as they may, about “straining our language on foreign racks,” 
and, instead f taking their mother tongue as they find it, flounder 
about in the misty mazes of their own conjectures, we shall con- 
tinue to think, that there is much more of philosophism in their 
doctrines, than of good philosophy. People will call a whale a 
fish in spite of the zoologists; and we sadly fear, that they will 
talk of prepositions and conjunctions in spite of the “ Diversions 
of Purley.” 
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MISCELLANY. 


[The following story is translated from the German of Museus, being one of his 
Volksmarchen, or Popular Tales, not original productions, but stories common among 
his countrymen, and taken by him from the lips of individuals, mostly among the 
peasantry. The collection is popular in Germany. The main incident in this tale 
has been used by Lewis in the story of Don Raymond, given in “The Monk.” 
The two stories, however, are by no means alike.] 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


On the banks of the little river Lokvich, in Vogtland, near the 
borders of Thuringia, stands the castle of Lauenstein. A nunnery 
formerly stood on the same spot, but it was broken up in the times 
of the early reformers, and the lands attached to it reverted, of 
course, to the temporal lords of the soil. The earl of Orlamund, 
in whose domains they were situated, bestowed them upon a feudal 
retainer, who built a castle upon the ruins of the convent, and gave 
his own name to the estate, or else adopted the one which he 
found belonging to it; he is called in story the lord of Lauenstein. 
He was not long in learning that the laity never thrive on the 
spoils of the church, but sooner or later find them a source of 
grievous vexation. 

The holy nuns, whose remains had rested quietly for centuries 
in the burial vaults of the convent, could not endure this profanation 
of their sanctuary. The dry bones rattled in the tombs, and, in the 
middle of the night, up rose the skeletons from their subterranean 
lodgings, and clattered up and down the still remaining cloisters. 
Sometimes the holy sisters would sweep in procession across the 
castle-yard, wander through the apartments, and slam to the doors 
with such violence, that nobody in the house could close his eyes. 
Sometimes they made a disturbance in the servants’ apartments 
or in the stables, pinched and pulled about the maids, tormented 
the cattle, dried up the cows’ milk, and made the horses snort, 
and rear, and break down their stalls. 

The activity with which the holy sisters pursued their pranks 
gave no rest to man or beast; and though the master of the house 
hired the most famous exorcists, at great expense, to reduce 
them to order, it was all to no purpose. ‘The most powerful 
conjurations, before which the whole kingdom of Belial trembled, 
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and the brush dipped in holy water, which used to make the evil 
spirits scatter like a swarm of flies when you flap your handkerchief 
among them, for a long time availed nothing against the obstinacy 
of the spectral Amazons, who maintained their claims to their 
ancient possessions so stoutly, that the exorcists, with their whole 
panoply of relics, were obliged to quit the field. 

At length a famous member of the fraternity, who traversed 
the country to spy out witches, drive away bogles, and cure people 
possessed with evil spirits, was engaged to bring the riotous ghosts 
to reason, and shut them up in their tombs, where they might roll 
their skulls and clatter their bones as much as they pleased. He 
succeeded, at last, in restoring quiet, and the nuns were dismissed 
to their repose ; but after seven years had elapsed, one of the 
sisterhood awoke a second time, showed herself at night, and 
renewed the old disturbances until she was tired; then rested, as 
before, for seven years, and again appeared in the castle. After 
a while, the family grew accustomed to her presence, and when 
the time came for her septenuial visit, were careful not to walk 
through the cloisters after nigutfall, or leave the fireside without 

ood reason. 

After the decease of the first occupant, the castle descended 
to his son, and thus it went down from father to son, until the period 
of the thirty years’ war, when the last male of the line came into 
possession of the estate. He was a man of such goodly propor- 
tions, that, at the time when his growth was completed, his weight 
was little less than that of the great Francis Finatze, so famous 
for his paunch, or the distinguished Paul Butterbread, who lately 
exhibited his corpulence to the admiration of the Parisians. 
Siegmund, however, before he became of the shape of a pumpkin, 
was a very respectable man, who lived in good style on his acres, 
but took care not to diminish his patrimony. As soon as he’ suc- 
ceeded to the estate of his ancestors, he followed their example by 
taking a wife to continue the line of Lauenstein. After due time 
a child was born, and proved to be a pretty little girl, the first and 
last of his progeny. From this time forth, thanks to his wife’s 
attention to his comfort, he grew continually fatter and fatter. 
The care of the daughter’s education devolved entirely upon the 
mother, who, from the period of the marriage, had exercised 
sovereign authority in the household. The more papa increased 
in bulk, the more stupid he became, till finally he took no notice 
of any thing that was not boiled or roasted. 

Miss Emily, as her mother was constantly busied about the 
household affairs, was left in a great measure to the kind care of 
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nature, and, perhaps, was no loser thereby. Nature is an artist 
who takes good care of her reputation, and usually repairs an 
error by a masterpiece of skill. She had formed the person and 
intellect of the daughter on a very different model from those of 
the father. Emily was handsome and intelligent. As her charms 
unfolded themselves, her mother became determined to make 
them a means of increasing the dignity of the family. The 
dame cherished a secret pride, not easily discernible on common 
occasions, except from her devotion to her genealogical tree, which 
she regarded as the principal ornament of her dwelling. There 
was hardly a family in the whole country with which she would 
have willingly seen her daughter connected, and none of the 
young lords in the neighbourhood were allowed to make attempts 
on her heart. No officer of the customs could watch a toll-gate 
with more vigilance to see that no contraband wares are admitted, 
than she did the heart of her daughter. Lovers were kept at a 
distance, and all the schemes of mothers and aunts brought to 
nought. Emily, for a long time, implicitly followed her mother’s 
directions, and looked down with scorn upon her admirers. She 
waited for a prince or an earl to do homage to her charms, and 
humbler suitors were received with chilling reserve. 

Before, however, the expected grandee appeared, a circum- 
stance occurred, which overthrew all mamma’s plans, and worked 
such a change in Emily’s heart, that all the nobility of Germany 
could have made no impression upon it. During the continuance 
of the thirty years’ war, the army of the gallant Wallenstein 
happened to go into winter-quarters in Vogtland; and Siegmund 
was overwhelmed with a crowd of unbidden guests, who made 
more uproar in the castle than the riotous ghosts of the holy 
sisterhood. Although their right of possession was far less, it was 
a much harder matter to expel them. Finding the evil unavoid- 
able, the family thought it best to submit with a good grace, and 
exert themselves to please their guests. ‘There was a constant 
round of suppers and balls in the castle. The mother presided 
over the former, the daughter over the latter. This abundant 
hospitality put the officers in good humor; they honored the house 
where they were so well entertained, and the host and guests were 
mutually satisfied with each other. Among the visiters, was many 
a young hero fitted to endanger a lady’s peace; but one was 
distinguished above the rest. ‘This was a young officer who went 
by the name of the handsome Frederick. He looked like the 
god of love in arms, and his manners were as pleasing as his figure 
was elegant; he was mild, modest, obliging, a lively talker, and a 
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capital dancer. Emily could not withstand so many accomplish- 
ments, and her bosom heaved with a new and indescribable, but 
delightful emotion. She only wondered that the charming Adonis 
was not called the handsome earl or the handsome prince, but only 
the handsome Frederick. She inquired of his comrades about 
his name and family, but no one could give her any information. 
All praised him as a gallant and good soldier, and a man of the 
most amiable character. But his pedigree could not be clearly 
made out, and the opinions on this score were as various as the 
speakers. All agreed that he had risen by his merits from the 
ranks to the place of captain, and, if fortune favored, would rapidly 
rise higher. 

He was not long in hearing of Emily’s inquiries. His friends 
were eager to communicate the flattering news, and to congratulate 
him on having gained her affections. His modesty made him 
suppose they were joking, but he could not hear, without emotion, 
of the lady’s inquiries; for he had been struck, on first seeing 
her, with the admiration which is usually the precursor of love. 

No language is so intelligible and expressive as sympathy, and, 
through its sweet mediation, acquaintance soon ripens into love, 
The feelings of Emily and Frederick, indeed, did. not immediately 
express themselves in words; but they had no difficulty in under- 
standing each other. Their eyes met, and told all that timid love 
dares tell. ‘The unusual bustle in the house had withdrawn the 
mother’s attention at this most critical period from the care of 
her daughter’s heart, and crafty love took the opportunity to 
surprise the citadel. Once in possession, he taught the damsel 
far different lessons from those of mamma. ‘The mortal foe of 
ceremony, he began with eradicating from her mind the prejudice 
that birth and rank are to stand in the way of the sweetest of 
passions, and lovers submit to a tabular classification, like insects 
in the collections of an entomologist. ‘The pride of descent 
vanished from her soul, as quickly as the figures on a window in 
a frosty morning melt before the warm beams of the sun. She 
readily excused the handsome Frederick’s want of birth, and 
began to detest aristocratical distinctions. 

rederick, on his part, was as much in love as the lady, and, 
when he perceived that his suit would not be in vain, he took the 
first opportunity to disclose the state of his heart to the object of 
his affections. She received his confession with blushing cheeks 
and secret joy, and pledges of inviolable fidelity were mutually 
given. Their happiness was now complete, and undisturbed by 
the thought of the future. Spring, however, at length returned, 
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and recalled the army to the field. The troops assembled, and 
the sad moment approached when the lovers must part. They 
now deliberated anxiously about the means of effecting a union 
which death only should sever. The lady had imparted to her 
lover the notions of her mother on the subject of marriage, and 
it was not to be expected that the proud dame would give up a 
tittle of her system. A hundred projects were proposed for 
overcoming this difficulty, but none afforded a reasonable prospect 
of success. When the young officer found that his mistress was 
willing to enter into any plan which seemed likely to accomplish 
their wishes, he ventured to propose an elopement. The lady, 
after short deliberation, consented. The next thing to be thought 
of was how she should escape from the walled and guarded castle. 
She well knew that all her mother’s former vigilance would return 
as soon as Wallenstein’s forces had departed. But the quick 
wit of love can overcome all difficulties. ‘The maiden knew it 
was the current belief in the castle, that on All Souls day in the 
next autumn, the spectral nun would appear again, after her seven 
years’ rest. ‘The dread with which the apparition was regarded, 
was likewise known to her; she, therefore, formed the bold 
project of appearing in the character of the nun, and making her 
escape under this diguise. 

Frederick was enraptured at the suggestion, and clapped his 
hands for joy. Although the thirty years’ war was some time before 
the age of esprits forts, the young officer was philosopher enough 
to doubt the existence of ghosts, or at least to trouble his head 
very little about them. After all the necessary arrangements had 
been made, he sprung into the saddle, commended himself to the 
protection of love, and rode forth at the head of his troop. He 
served through the campaign unwounded, although he shrunk 
from no danger. Love seemed to have heard his prayer, and 
guarded him from harm. 

In-the mean time Emily remained equally agitated by hope 
afd fear. She trembled for the life of her faithful knight, and 
often inquired about the officers who had been their guests during 
the past winter. Every report of a skirmish filled her with alarm, 
which her mother, unsuspicious of the true cause, regarded as a 
proof of tenderness of heart. Frederick took pains to inform his 
mistress from time to time of his situation. His letters were 
secretly conveyed to her by means of a faithful maid, and answers 
transmitted through the same channel. As soon as the campaign 
was ended, he put every thing in readiness for the beforementioned 
enterprise, purchased four horses and a post-chaise, and consulted 
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the almanac diligently, that he might not miss the day when he 
was to meet his Emily, in a grove near the castle of Lauenstein. 
On All Souls day, the lady prepared, with the assistance of a 
faithful attendant, to execute her project. She retired early to her 
apartment, pretending a slight indisposition, and metamorphosed 
herself into the prettiest ghost which ever appeared on the face 
of the earth. ‘The minutes seemed to move on leaden feet till 
the expected hour arrived. In the mean time the silent moon, the 
friend of lovers, arose, and shed a feeble glimmer over the castle, 
in which the tumult of the busy day had subsided by degrees into 
a solemn stillness. None of the family remained awake, except 
the house-keeper, who was casting up the expenses of the kitchen, 
the cook, who had to pick a score of larks for her master’s break- 
fast, the porter, who kept watch and called out the hour, and 
Hector, the house-dog, who was barking at the rising moon. 

When the clock sounded the hour of midnight, Emily left her 
chamber, holding in her hand a master-key, which would unlock 
all the doors, and crept softly down stairs, through the cloisters, 
towards the light which she saw burning in the kitchen. When 
she had almost reached it, she began to rattle a bunch of keys, 
and slam to the stove doors in the adjoining apartments. 

As soon as the servants heard the strange noise, they thought 
the nun had returned, and instantly fled ; the cook into the cup- 
board, the house-keeper to bed, the porter to his wife, and even 
Hector, the hound, ran into his kennel. The maiden, finding the 
coast clear, darted immediately into the wood, where she thought 
she saw at a distance the chariot and horses prepared for flight. 
As she came nearer, however, she found that the shadow of a tree 
had deceived her. Believing that this mistake had led her astray, 
and made her miss the place of appointment, she traversed all the 
pathways of the wood from end to end, but found neither carriage 
nor lover. She was confounded at this circumstance. Not to 
appear at a place of appointment is, among lovers, an offence of 
the first magnitude, but to fail, under such circumstances, was 
more than treachery. She could not account for it. After waiting 
in vain for an hour, trembling with cold and anguish, she began 
to weep bitterly. “Ah, the faithless wretch,” she exclaimed, “is 
making sport of me.” A rival has seduced him from me, and he 
has lost all remembrance of my love. This thought recalled her 
pedigree to her mind, and she felt ashamed of having entertained 
an affection for a man without noble birth or noble sentiment. 
As soon as the first tumult of passion had subsided, she began to 
reflect on the means of repairing the step she had taken, and 
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concluded to return to the castle, and forget her faithless lover. 
The first resolution was easily executed, and she reached her 
chamber undiscovered, to the great astonishment of her maid. 
The second point she determined to consider more at leisure. 

The lover was not, however, so much to blame, as Emily 
supposed. He had been punctual to his appointment. With a 
heart full of rapture, he waited impatiently for the arrival of his 
mistress. When midnight was near, he crept close to the castle, 
and listened for the opening of the door. Sooner than he had 
expected a figure in a nun’s dress appeared. He flew from his 
hiding-place to meet her, caught her with transport in his arms, 
and exclaimed, “I have thee, love, and never will I leave thee ; 
thou art mine, I thine, both body and soul.” With joy he placed 
his charming burden in the post-chaise, and away they went, over 
stock and stone, up hill and down dale. ‘The horses snorted, 
tossed their manes, and could not be restrained. A wheel came 
off, a terrible jolt threw the coachman from his seat, and down a 
steep precipice rolled carriage, horse, and man. Our hero knew 
not what became of himself; his body was bruised, his head 
broken, and he lost all consciousness. When he came to himself 
he missed his companion. He passed the remainder of the night 
in this lamentable situation, and was carried by some peasants, 
who found him in the morning, to the next village. 

The horses were killed and the carriage broken to pieces, but 
this loss concerned him little. The fate of his Emily occupied 
his whole soul, and he despached people in every direction in 
quest of her, but their search was fruitless. Midnight, however, 
relieved him from suspense. When the clock struck twelve the 
door opened, and his lost companion entered ; not in the figure of 
the charming Emily, but of the spectral nun, a hideous skeleton. 
With horror Frederick discovered his dreadful mistake. A cold 
sweat came over him, he crossed and blessed himself, and poured 
forth every prayer which he could remember in his anguish. The 
spectre, unconcerned at his agony, came up to his bedside, laid 
her cold bony hand on his burning cheeks, and said, ‘“‘ Remember, 
Frederick, I am thine, thou art mine, body and soul.” For an 
hour she tortured him with her presence, and then vanished. 

Every night this scene was repeated, and the figure continued 
to follow him, even after the army had retired into winter-quarters 
in Eichsfeld. The distress which he suffered became at last so 
obvious, that he was the subject of general commiseration. His 
brother officers could not divine what lay upon the mind of their 
gallant comrade, for he would not reveal his dreadful secret. 
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Frederick, however, had an intimate friend among them, an old 
lieutenant, who had the reputation of skill in all the mysteries of 
the black art. He possessed, report said, the power of making 
himself invulnerable ; could call up spirits, and daily shoot an 
unerring bullet. ‘The old soldier urged his friend with earnest- 
ness to tell the cause of the sorrow which preyed upon him. The 
suffering lover, weary of his life, could not refrain from making 
a disclosure. under the seal of secresy. “Is that all, brother?” 
exclaimed the exorcist, “you shall soon be relieved from this 
persecution ; follow me into my quarters.” After many mysterious 
preparations had been gone through, many circles and characters 
described on the earth, the midnight spirit appeared at mid-day, at 
the master’s bidding, in a darkened apartment, lighted only by the 
feeble glimmer of a magic lamp. Here the demon was compelled 
to endure a severe rebuke for her long-continued outrages, and a 
hollow willow, in a solitary vale, was assigned for her habitation, 
with orders to retire thither immediately. The spirit vanished, 
but at the same moment there arose a whirlwind which shook the 
city. It is an old and pious custom of the place, when a violent 
wind blows, to depute twelve citizens to ride in solemn procession 
through the streets, and sing a penitential hymn to allay the fury 
of the storm. As soon as the appointed twelve began their 
march, the whirlwind died away, and the spirit departed to return 
no more. 

Great was the joy of the gallant soldier to be relieved from the 
presence of the tii who, he perceived, had been laboring to 
ensnare his soul. He accompanied the army of the dreaded 
Wallenstein into distant Pomerania, where he served three cam- 
paigns without hearing from his mistress, and displayed so much 
merit, that he returned to Bohemia with the command of a regi- 
ment. His way led him through Vogiland, and, as he saw the 
castle of Lauenstein at a distance, his heart beat with anxiety to 
ascertain whether Emily remained faithful to him. He intro- 
duced himself as an old friend of the family, and the doors were 
hospitably opened. What was Emily’s agitation when the hand- 
some Frederick, so long deemed faithless, entered the hall. She 
would not give him a friendly look, but this resolution cost her a 
great effort. She had been three years diligently deliberating, 
whether she would, or would not, forget him, and m this way he 
had never been out of her thoughts. His image was continual 
before her, and the god of dreams was his especial patron, for al 
her dreams seemed to have no object but that of justifying him. 
The colonel, whose respectable station somewhat softened the 
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severity of the mother’s aspect, soon found an opportunity of 
removing Emily’s reserve in a private interview. He disclosed the 
awful circumstances which occurred at the time of the intended 
elopement ; and she frankly confessed her painful suspicious that 
he had broken his oath of fidelity. The lovers at length agreed 
on the propriety of imparting their secret to the mother. 

The good dame was much surprised at learning the state of 
Emily’s heart, and equally astounded at the fearful story of the 
elopement. She thought it just that Love should reward the hard 
trials of his votaries, and her only objection was the gentleman’s 
want of name. But as the maiden maintained, that it was more 
reasonable to marry a man without a name, than a name without 
a man, she had nothing more to say on this score. As no earl 
appeared in prospect, and matters had already gone so far, she 
thought fit to give her consent to their union. Frederick embraced 
his lovely bride, and the marriage rites were performed, without 
any interruption from the spectral nun. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Is THIS A TIME TO BE CLOUDY AND SAD. 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature laughs around; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky, 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 
VOL. I. 28 
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There ’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There ’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There ’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


And look at the broad-faced sun how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 
Ay look, and he ‘Il smile thy gloom away. 


PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


Aut day the wearied Israelites 
Across the desert fled ; 

The lingering hope, that still excites 
Though all be lost, was dead. 

The sunset rays gleamed bright before 
Upon the dark red wave, 

And far behind, flashed wildly o’er 
Bright spears and banners brave. 


Pale, trembling, and dismayed, they stood 
Upon the sea-worn coast, 

While each gazed back, in fearful mood, 
On Pharaoh’s armed host ; 

But each in silent prayer besought 
The Being he adored, 

Who by their side full oft had fought, 
And edged their conquering sword. 


Yet nearer waved the spears, and shouts 
Fiercely, in that stern hour, 

Borne on the rushing breeze, waked doubts 
Of Heaven’s protecting power 

In every breast, save his, who there 
Stood calm upon the strand, 

Inspired of Heaven, his right arm bare, 
And spake that proud command. 
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The dancing surges, at the call, 
Moved by a secret might, 

Rose from their depths,—a ruby wall 
Of waters to the sight ; 

There lay the coral reefs, that slept 
Veiled since creation’s dawn; 

The Hebrews o’er them swiftly stepped,— 
The heathen host rushed on. 


In sounding arms those gorgeous bands 
With car and steed drew near, 

The jewelled sword in their mailed hands, 
And clashing shield and spear. 

They came! revenge in each proud eye, 
Those angry men passed on ; 

The waters trembled from on high,— 
The Power that stayed was gone. 


A moment yet that upright wall 
Curled o’er the host beneath, 

Then bowed and closed upon them all 
Struggling-and strong in death ; 

The whirlpool and the storm of waves 
Gleamed in the sun’s last ray, 

And darkness, o’er the warriors’ graves, 
Mingled with foam and spray. 


The morning shed its peaceful sheen 
Upon the dark red sea, 

Where not a trace of life was seen 
Save wild waves tossing free. 

But far beyond, on the green plain, 
The sons of Jacob bowed, 

And raised, with many a white lamb slain, 
Their hymns of praise to God. 


CPrrrer 
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SONNETS. 
TO A WESTERN MOUND. 


- Toms, cenotaph, sarcophagus, or urn! 


And wert thou then of sacred use, or made 

For tower of martial trust against the stern, 
When Havoc slipt his war-dogs on this glade, 
Ere the race fell, or fled, which none shall learn, 
Themselves in dust, their temples undecayed ? 
Were thy foundations for an altar laid 
Magnificent and vast, a realm’s concern ? 

What are thy years? Prove they the Bramin’s creed 
Of ages piled on ages? Wert thou when 

God loosed the fountains of the mighty deep, 
And choked the wave with shoals of sinful men ? 
Or is thine era later, and the sleep 

Of the whole land, man’s own infuriate deed ? 


J. 





ON THE SAME, 
I ruinx I see the men of ancient days, 
The worshippers beneath the greenwood tree, 
Commemorating some proud jubilee, 
And thereupon the joyful myriads raise 
These barrows. Hush! I hear the minstrel’s lays! 
They are not of the South, they want the glee 
Of Southern verse; more like the songs of praise 
The Scalds of Norway sang, when revelry 
Was in the halls of Odin. These high mounts 
Avouch deliverance from a Haco’s yoke ; 
Where the invader had his weapons broke, 
The conquerors spring the never-dying founts 
Of valor, in memorials to their race 
Of their own glory, and their foes’ disgrace. 


J. 





SPRING BREEZES. e 


Ye joyous breezes, I trace your way 
O’er the meadows decked in their bright array ; 
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The flowerets are bending your steps to greet, 
New blossoms are springing beneath your feet, 
While the rosebud her freshest fragrance flings, 
And woos ye to rest your wearied wings. 


But on ye pass,—for no charm ye stay,— 
Still onward ye hold your gladdening way ; 
Your breath has rippled the mountain stream, 
And a thousand suns from its surface gleam ; 
Your voice has wakened the wild bird’s note, 
And fragrance and melody round ye float. 


Ye joyous breezes, still on ye go, 

Your breath is passing o’er beauty’s brow, 

Your wings are stirring her radiant hair, 

Your kiss is brightening her cheek so fair, 

And the innocent thoughts of her heart rejoice 
With the mirthful tones of your wild, sweet voice. 


“Ts our path then marked by so much of mirth? 
Alas for the folly, the blindness of earth ! 
Is there not mingled a voice of wail 
With the sweetest tones of the young spring gale ? 
If like infancy’s joyous laugh we rise, 
Pass we not onward like manhood’s sighs ? 


“Though flowers may gladden our path to-day, 
When to-morrow we come they have passed away ; 
And the cheerful smile and the rosy hue 
From the cheek of beauty have faded too, 

And our gentle whispers no more impart 
A feeling of joy to her youthful heart. 


“ We but do the will of our Master here, 
Our joy is found in a holier sphere ; 
We are born in Heaven,—can our purer breath 
Pass mirthfully over the fields of Death ? 
For what is earth, with its transient bloom 
And fleeting charms, but a flower-wreathed tomb? ” 
IANTHE. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Philosophy of Language Illustrated; an entirely New System of Grammar, 
wholly divested of Scholastic Rubbish, of Traditionary Falsehood and Absurdity, 
and reduced to the Principles of Fact and Common Sense, ees | to the Real 
Nature, Genius, and Idiom of the English Tongue. Designed for Colleges, Acade- 
mies, and District Schools in the United States. By JoHN SHERMAN. Trenton 
Falls, Oneida County, New York. Danby & Maynard. 1826. 12mo. pp. 324. 

Here, again, we have a “ true English Grammar,”* from one 
of those zealous grammarians, who occasionally come before the 
public to set up a new system of their own, or to propose some 
change in the old, and who belabor, without mercy, all those who 
have been unfortunate enough to have written on the subject of 
grammar before them. The very title of the work has a fearfully 
belligerent aspect, and hurls defiance in the teeth of the enemy. 
The Dedication, also, gives manifest proof of the author’s want of 
respect for ancient prejudices and traditionary absurdities. It is 
placed, not according to the old manner, at the beginning, but at the 
end of the work, and with the greatest propriety in the world, 
since nobody writes his dedication till he has finished his book. 
We dare say, that it was mere inadvertence in the author which pre- 
vented the Preface from being placed at the end of the work also. 

It will be recollected, that our venerable philologist, Mr. Webster, 
skirmished a good deal among the grammarians in his younger 
days, and, like the rest of that discourteous brotherhood, was not 
always disposed to pay much deference to the opinions, or even 
to the understanding, of those with whom he differed. And now 
we have a younger and still more hardy knight of the quill bearding 
that respectable veteran in the very fortress which he formerly 
maintained with so much valor and heroic contempt of the enemy. 
The following passage is a sample of the manner in which our 
author is wont to speak both of the merits of his predecessors 
and his own. 

‘‘ We see here, that these leading-strings (as I have most modestly 
termed them) are actually caBLes with an aNcHor at the end, suffi- 
ciently ponderous to moor a first rate man-of-war. Hence, from 
Wallis to Webster, not a single ship of the grand squadron has 
either dragged her anchor or parted her cable. So fast moored has 
been the whole fleet in the mud of Latin and Greek, that no one 
has had the ability to weigh anchor and put out of port. Webster 
himself, who complains that his learned predecessors are in leading- 





* See page 201. 
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strings, remains as fast moored as any of them. His profound 
etymology, instead of proving a redeeming spirit, has added another 
cable and another anchor to his ship, so that he stands moored 
fore and aft. Least of all is there any hope of an etymologist. It is 
well that I am not a man of learning. Had this been my ezaltation, 
I should have overlooked truth by an angle of at least forty-five 
degrees ; should have been in the same predicament with my learned 
predecessors ; and, as a writer of grammar, should have retailed, 
unblushingly, the same obviously absurd and palpable errors. As 
the case is now, my country reaps the benefit of my being a plain, 
unlettered man; just as in the arts, it owes its inventions to plain 
practical mechanics, rather than to philosophical literati.” pp. 
140, 141. 

Notwithstanding this confidence of the author in the success of 
his system, we cannot conscientiously flatter him with the prospect 
of its speedy or universal adoption, any more than we could hold 
out a similar expectation to those three hundred ingenious persons, 
who, within the year in which this book was published, took out 
patents at Washington for those “inventions in the arts,” of which 
the author speaks, from the /thontriptor down to the tincture for 
curing corns. Yet the book is not without its value to those who 
delight in minute speculations on the analysis of sentences, and 
we recommend its perusal to those who are dissatisfied with the 
old methods. The author, it is true, often strikes at random, but 
at other times he aims his blows with considerable effect. He 
gives a new classification of the parts of speech, and new names 
to such of the old ones as are retained in his system, and if he 
has done nothing more, he has at least shown how easy it is to do 
this. The following specimen of his mode of reasoning on these 
subjects will amuse the reader. It should be mentioned, that the 
author puts all nouns in the possessive case by themselves, as a 
distinct part of speech, and calls them possessives. He is speaking 
of the example, ‘‘ John’s house,” and argues from the definition 
that a noun is the name of a person or thing. 


“Latin and Greek scholars! I am fully aware, from my own 
experience, of the Alpine prejudice you have here to surmount. 
But let me conjure you to abandon prejudices, and allow your good 
sense and intelligence to triumph. You do know for certainty, that 
the word John’s, with the apostrophe, is not the name of any thing, 
and cannot possibly be the name of any thing in heaven or on earth, 
Bow, then, to the omnipotence of fact, and become the open pro- 
fessors of what you see to be indisputable truth,” p. 35. 
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Vivian Grey. Part HL, Philadelphia, Carey, Lea, & Carey. 1827. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue continuation of “ Vivian Grey” is very much like the First 
Part. It exhibits the same extravagance and want of principle, 
the same careless, dashing style, the same crude conceptions, the 
same affectation, now of sentiment and now of profound reflection. 
It shows talent, indeed, and contains some striking ideas, but the 
whole mass is extremely ill concocted. This novel and “Almack’s” 
attempt to interest the world in scenes and personages essentially 
worthless. Most novelists hitherto have taken for granted that 
there was a large fund of virtuous principle in human nature, and 
that a story constructed entirely out of vice, frivolity, and passion 
unchecked by principle, would afford a false view of society. 
The authors of these two novels, however, think otherwise, and 
have hardly hinted that the world consists of aught but knaves 
and fools. 

The scene of this part of “ Vivian Grey” is laid in Germany, 
whither the hero has been driven by the painful result of his 
premature ambition. It is divided iato four books. In the first, 
he baffles a couple of sharpers, who had formed designs upon the 
pockets of himself and his friend. The scene of the exposure is 
considerably like one in “Granby,” though by no means equal 
to it. 

In the same book, also, he falls in love. The lady, being in a 
delicate state of health, is so overcome by the declaration of his 
passion, that she instantly expires. What becomes of Vivian 
thereupon, we are not immediately informed. In a subsequent 

art of the volume, indeed, there are some hints of a burning 
ever, &c.; but the chapter succeeding the lady’s death, opens 
with our hero riding through a forest at midnight. In the course 
of his ride, he comes to a castle, where a scene of drunken con- 
viviality is acted so outrageously extravagant, that the reader is 
almost inclined to suppose it a dream, or else that the writer is 
favoring us with a German tale of diablerte. In the next book, 
Vivian again falls in love, after a week’s acquaintance, with 
an Austrian arch-duchess incog. ‘The mutual passion of the 
parties being unfortunately discovered, he is obliged to quit the 
little duchy where he is residing, post-haste. In the fourth book, 
he is cheated by a knavish innkeeper; and we take our leave of 
him at the end of the second volume, thrown from his horse, and 
lying senseless, amid such a conflict of the elements, as the world 
does not witness once a century. The principal personages be- 
sides the hero are Essper George and Mr. Beckendorff. ‘The 
former is a mountebank, who, out of gratitude to Vivian, becomes 
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his servant. He isa man of universal accomplishments, a sort of 
Vivian Grey in low life. The latter is the great, mysterious, and 
whimsical prime minister of the duchy of Reisenburg, whose 
mode of government consists in playing the- fiddle and rearing 
bulfinches and Java sparrows in a secluded retreat, twenty or 
thirty miles from the capital of the duchy. Besides these, we 
have a sprinkling of continental sharpers and dissipated English 
idlers, with some slight sketches of the manners of the little courts 
of Germany. ‘The novel can pretend to nothing more than the 
power of amusing for an hour or two. It has no moral aim, and 
the careless, reckless spirit in which it is written, affords little 
ground for believing in the fidelity of its representations. 





Biblical Repertory ; a Collection of Tracts in Biblical Literature. By CHARLES 
Hopce, rofessor of Oriental and Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, N.J. Vol. III], No.2. April, 1827. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 
8vo. pp. 147. 

Tue object of this work is to promote the study of Biblical 
literature in this country, by publishing criticisms on the text of 
the Scriptures; remarks on the ancient versions; and the critical 
editions of eminent scholars; articles on the manners, customs, 
institutions, and literature of the East; information respecting 
Biblical antiquities, and matters connected with the literary history 
of the sacred books ; biographical notices of writers who have 
distinguished themselves as Biblical critics; and accounts of the 
most important Bibical works. With these, it is intimated, will 
occasionally be mingled discussions on doctrinal points, and dis- 
quisitions on ecclesiastical history. 

The advertisement to the present number, makes some com- 
plaint of the little taste for Biblical criticism in this country, and 
the small encouragement which is held out to such an undertaking 
as this work. The editor suggests, that some of the time which 
is now employed in the study of systems of divinity, theological 
compends, and doctrinal essays, might be advantageously bestowed 
upon an investigation of the precise meaning of the text from 
which these works profess to be compiled. Most Protestant’sects, 
we believe, are agreed on the utility of Biblical criticism, and the 
Catholics themselves have no small occasion for it in the contest 
with their adversaries. ‘That the cultivation of this branch of 
theological learning among us is, on the whole, gaining ground, is 
sufficiently evident from the establishment of a journal like the 
present, an undertaking which a few years since would not have 

VOL. II. 29 
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been thought of. Investigations of this minute and laborious 
nature cannot be expected to grow speedily into fashion. 

The present number contains three articles. The first of them 
is a continuation of a series of tracts, translated by Professor 
Patten, from the Latin of J. A. Ernesti, and includes two of those 
tracts, one on the difficulty attending the grammatical interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament, and the other on Origen, the father 
of the grammatical interpretation of the Scriptures, in which it is 
endeavoured to ascertain the extent and value of the labors of 
this ancient in revising and explaining the sacred writings. The 
second article is a translation, by Dr. Alexander, of Turretin’s 
famous refutation of the hypothesis of the Papists in relation to 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. The third article is of a 
miscellaneous nature, composed of short extracts from works of 
Biblical criticism, literary notices, &c. 


An Inquiry into the Rule of Law which creates a Right to an Incorporeal Heredita- 
ment, by an Adverse Enjoyment of Twenty Years. With remarks, on the Appli- 
cation of the Rule to Light, and in certain cases to a Water Privilege. By 
Josepu K. ANGELL, Author of a Treatise on Water Courses, and a Treatise on 
Tide Waters. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins. 1827. Svo. pp. 117. 

Tuis is a very excellent digest of the adjudged cases on a 
int of law, which Mr. Dane rather querimoniously attacked in 
his Abridgment ; and which seems not to have commended itself, 
so readily as we believe it ought to have done, to the acceptance 
of some other eminent jurists. We should suppose that Mr. 
Starkie’s remarks, in his Treatise on Evidence, upon Prescription 
and Presumption, would be perfectly satisfactory to the most 
hesitating and cautious lawyer The whole philosophy and policy 
of the rule of adverse enjoyment is there admirably set forth. 
When Judges and writers tell us that twenty years’ undisturbed 
enjoyment of an easement, or servitude (as the more appropriate 
term of the civil law is), raises a presumption of a grant, which 
the jury are bound to suppose was originally made to the party 
in possession—it is no wonder that the position startles a mind 
that is not accustomed to technical language, and even fails to 
approve itself to professional men. The real truth of the matter 
is, that the rule depends on no fictitious notions of this sort—but 
that it stands, as Lord Chancellor Erskine says, ‘“ upon a clear 
rinciple—the nature and character of man, and the result of 
uman experience. It resolves itself into this—that a man will 
naturally enjoy what »elongs to him. It is resorted to, with the 
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view of relieving the infirmity and necessity of mankind, who re- 
quire for the preservation of their property and rights, the admis- 
sion of some general principle to take the place of individual and 
specific belief, from which a conclusion can be formed from 
particular and individual knowledge.” It is, in other words, 4 
tule of policy—of general utility and convenience—for the purpose 
of quieting possession ; and is adopted by the courts in analogy to 
the statutes of limitation, by which rights are barred and lost after 
the lapse of a certain number of years. 

It has been sometimes made a question whether adverse pos- 
session does not imply that the original assumption of possession is 
in itself unlawful and actionable. And an eminently learned and 
discriminating judge in Connecticut, within a few years, dissented 
from his brethren on this point, and held, that where an enjoyment 
by one party had occasioned no injury or inconvenience of which 
the other could have complained, there could not be said to be 
such an acquiescence by the latter as to imply a submission to a 
violation of his own rights, and therefore that his silence and inac- 
tion did not bring him within the operation of the rule respecting 
adverse enjoyment. ‘The true doctrine, however, undoubtedly is, 
as Mr. Angell has shown, by the cases cited by him, that “ an 
exclusive enjoyment for twenty years of a right belonging to another 
person, without interruption, is an adverse enjoyment.” (p. 106.) 
A recent judgment of the Supreme Court of New Jersey affirms 
the same doctrine. 

The author of this work has diligently explored the ancient and 
modern codes of continental Europe, as well as the adjudications 
of the courts of common law, and has very well arranged the 
materials which he has collected from these sources. The subject 
is interesting to the public, and we may add— it seems to be about 
as well understood by sensible and enlightened men of business out 
of the legal profession, as by lawyers themselves ; at least, we 
have generally found the spirit of the rule quite as well compre- 
hended by clients as by counsel. 

This work was not commenced, it seems, “ with a view to 
publication.” We think, nevertheless, that the author has done 
well to publish it. It does him honor, and will benefit his brethren 
and the community. 





The Laws of Brown University, in Providence, Rhode Island; enacted by the Cor- 
poration, March, 1827. Providence. W.R. Danforth. pp. 20. 


Tue resignation of the late President, and the election of the 
Rev. Mr. Wayland to succeed’ him, seem to have impressed the 
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Corporation of Brown University with a sense of their responsi- 
bility, and to have produced the salutary conviction that no in- 
stitution can answer its own design, or retain the public confidence, 
unless efforts are either made or seconded by the proper authori- 
ties to keep pace with the spirit and improvements of the present 
age. Any literary institution must retrograde, in appearance at 
least, and lose its comparative standing merely by adhering, 
however faithfully, to its former regimen, while others in its vi- 
cinity introduce improvements correspondent to the advance of 
society and the wants of its members. The friends of the Col- 
lege at Providence, and especially its own alumni, have for sev- 
eral years complained that the course of instruction and discipline 
there, though it might have been very proper at the time of its 
introduction, had ceased to be such as these days of improvement 
required, and as the interests of the institution imperiously de- 
manded. We believe this conviction has recently “ come home 
to the bosoms ” of the Corporation ; and we rejoice to perceive, 
in the pamphlet before us, that it has likewise made itself apparent 
in their “ business.” We say this entirely on general principles 
—and our journal, we trust, has always evinced our interest, in 
the improvement of the methods of education in all its departments, 
high and low. By comparing the former regulations of Brown 
University with those which have recently been adopted, we feel 
no hesitation in pronouncing that very important and useful im- 
provements, both in instruction and discipline, have been intro- 
duced, and under very encouraging auspices. We have room 
only for a few particulars, which we desire to publish and to 
applaud. 

“« No person shall be admitted a member of the Freshman Class, 
unless he have completed his fourteenth year—nor to advanced 
standing without proportional increase of age. 

‘The Government [i. e. the President, Professors, and Tutors] 
during term time, will devote themselves exclusively to the instruc- 
tion and discipline of the University. They will, unless unavoida- 
ble circumstances prevent, occupy rooms in College, during the 
hours appropriated to study. 

“ Every officer shall have under his particular care a definite 
number of the rooms occupied by students in the College edifices. 
These rooms such officer shall visit twice in each day, during the 
hours appropriated to study, or oftener at his discretion. 

«* An account of all absences shall be read at the close of each 
public examination, and also sent to the parent or guardian of each 
student with his regular term bill. 

‘«‘ There shall be three public examinations in every year, one at 
the close of each collegiate term, to which the Fellows and True 
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tees of the University, and literary and scientific gentlemen, gener- 
ally, shall be invited. These examinations shall be conducted in 
the most thorough and exact manner, so as to exhibit, as far as 
possible, to the guardians of the institution, the evidence of the 
diligence and acquirement of each individual. The general char- 
acter of each student, his deficiences and absencies, and whatever 
may relate to his College standing, will then be made known by 
the President. 

“ To encourage and assist the students, and to prompt them to 
diligence and regularity in their studies, the officers shall frequently 
visit their rooms. 

“No text book shall ever be brought into the recitation room, 
except at the recitation of the learned languages.” 

The prominent objects of the Corporation, as displayed in these 
laws of the University, are to oblige the students to make close 
application, and to assist their efforts by the frequent and regular 
personal intervention and aid of the officers—to prevent, as far as 
possible, the shifts and devices of idleness, which often elude 
detection at the time of recitations—and to stimulate to industry 
and good conduct not only by the dread of periodical public ex- 
posure, and the certainty of being reported to their friends, but 
also by those higher and more generous excitements, which a 
mild, parental superintendence, seldom fails to produce, except 
on very perverse minds, when the belief is inspired that a sincere 
personal interest is felt by those who have superior knowledge and 
age, as well as effective authority. 

These seem to us to be among the true principles of govern- 
ment and instruction in all schools; and the success, which has 
attended their application, in many private seminaries, warrants 
the expectation of beneficial results in all the public institutions of 
learning where they may be introduced and faithfully applied. 





Practical Treatise on the Law of Evidence, and Digest of Proofs in Civil and Criminal 
Proceedings. By THoMAS STARKIE Esq. &c. With References to American 
Decisions, by THERON METCALF. Boston. 1826. 3 vols. 8vo. 


WE wish to remind our readers of Mr. Starkie’s val- 
uable work on Evidence ; and to express in very few words 
our own admiration of the book, and our gratitude to the 
learned and experienced editor, who has presented it, with so 
many useful additions of his own, to the American public. We 
are surprised to find that such an important accession to the 
library of elementary law books has remained for a year un- 
noticed by any literary journal. 
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Mr. Starkie’s work is by far the most extensive one that has 
ever been written on the subject of Evidence, and has the rare 
merit of combining very opposite qualities of excellence. The 
first part, consisting chiefly of general views, is written in a clear 
and forcible style, and abounds with ingenious and original reflec- 
tions. No branch of law is less technical, or more nearly allied 
to philosophy, in its broad principles, than the one in question. 
None admits of being so much illustrated by observations upon 
the constitution of the human mind, and the diversified affairs of 
society. Mr. Starkie’s first volume we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend to the metaphysician, and to the man of taste ; and we 
promise them, if they chance to have an instinetive horror of 
those narrow passes and deep caverns of the law, where they 
imagine the pure air of heaven never comes, and where special 
pieading. that many-headed monster, catches unwary wights in 

is enchanted web—that that they shall find nothing of them 
here ;—it is all clear sunshine and wide expansion. Perhaps the 
introduction, where he makes a division of the subject, and gives 
the reasons which led him to adopt it in preference to any other, 
may be changed with the faults of obscurity and unnecessary 
prolixity, arising from too great an effort at philosophizing and 
hair-splitting. 

As a book of reference, designed for practical use, it is no less 
valuable than as a scientific exposition of general principles. ‘The 
two last volumes contain nearly all that is most important to be 
known in our civil and criminal jurisprudence, arranged alphabet- 
ically under a great number of titles, and therefore easily acces- 
sible. Perhaps there is no other book in the whole library of 
the law, in which so large a proportion of fundamental truths can 
be learned with so little labor. Our general digests and abridg- 
ments are most of them old, and all encumbéred with much ob- 
solete law; valuable only as a subject of historical curiosity, or as 
furnishing the materials out of which modern doctrines have been 
wrought. All such Mr. Starkie has wisely rejected, as unsuited 
to the object of his work; and has presented the substance of 
later decisions in a more concise and perspicuous form than is 
any where else to be met with. For this reason, and on account 
of its lucid arrangement, the book serves for a complete manual ; 
and it ought to stand by the side of Blackstone, on the shelf of 
every lawyer and every general scholar. 
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A New and Improved Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the Spanish Language, 
in which the Present Usage is displayed, in conformity with the Latest Decisions of 
the Royal Academy of Madrid ; containing an easy Introduction to the Elements 
of the Spanish Language—a clear Treatise on Pronunciation—rules of Etymolog 
and Syntax, with numerous Exemplifications and practical Exercises interlined. 
&c. Designed for every class of Learners, but more especially for those who 
are unacquainted with English Grammar By EMANUEL Dex MAR, Teacher 
of the Spanish Language. New York. 1826. 

Tre Spanish Language is daily becoming a subject of greater 
interest and importance in this country. ‘The author of the work 
before us, finding, in the course of his teaching, the grammars 
already published (though some of them possess much merit) 
deficient in simplicity and fulness of explanation, as well as in 
clearnesss of arrangement, has, with great labor, and, we think, 
with great success, prepared one, designed to render the study of 
Spanish more easy, especially to those who are but imperfectly 
acquainted with the general principles of grammar, or who have 
not the advantage of tuition. The arrangement of the work, 
though in some respects new, we think every teacher’s experi- 
ence will convince him is the best. Etymology and syntax, 
instead of being discussed separately as abstract branches of 
science, are treated of together, and illustrated by familiar exam- 
ples and appropriate exercises. The directions for the pronun- 
ciation are very clear and intelligible, superseding as far as can 
be done by written precepts, the necessity of oral instruction. The 
principles of the language are stated in a series of rules, each 
accompanied with a simple praxis, calculated to fix the construc- 
tion in the mind. Wherever there is danger of misapprehension 
or doubt, explanations are added, whose value those only can 
duly appreciate, who have felt the difficulties which they 
are intended to obviate. The different significations of the verbs 
ser and estar, and of the imperfect and perfect tenses, as also the 
rules for the employment of the terminations ra, se and ria, are, 
we think, so expressed, that the learner will comprehend them 
at once. The same may be said of the rules for the gender of 
nouns, which, though very general, are sufficient for every prac- 
tical purpose. 

We would recommend this grammar, as being constructed on 
the true plan of teaching language—by induction, and fitted to 
convey a thorough knowledge of the genius and construction of 
Spanish. Mr. Del Mar’s familiar acquaintance with the English, 
derived from having passed several years of his early life in En- 
gland, as well as his experience in teaching his own language, 
have peculiarly qualified him for preparing such a work, and we 
hope it will receive the patronage which it merits. 
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The Tor Hill. By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” “‘Gaieties and Gravities,” 
&c. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1826. 12mo. pp. 561, 

Tue “ Rejected Addresses,” of which the author of this work 
was one of the writers, was a very successful example of the talent 
of giving fac-similes of the peculiar styles of celebrated poets; the 
odes of “ Horace in London,” by the same hands, in the midst 
of some violent strainings to be witty, contained some tolerable 
jests, and some ingenious applications of the ideas of the old 
poet; their translations from the Greek Anthology were, in many 
instances, prettily done; and their ‘ Gaieties and Gravities,” with 
a great many poor and stale jokes in the comic parts, and some 
borrowed sentimentality in the serious, were very agreeable read- 
ing. But “ Brambletye House” was, on the whole, a failure, and 
“The Tor Hill” is no better. 

The scene of the plot is laid partly in France, and partly in 
England, and the events are supposed to take place in the reign 
of Henry VIII. The bluff king is himself introduced with one 
of his queens and several of his courtiers, and an attempt is made 
to give a picture of the manners of that court and of that age. 
For this purpose, the author has studied very diligently two dif- 
ferent kinds of writings, the old chronicles and the Waverley 
novels. ‘The materials derived from the former are not always 
skilfully interwoven with the story, large patches of extracts from 
these works appearing here and there, like huge unhewn stones in 
a building of modern brick, and the descriptions of ancient cus- 
toms being often drawn out to atedious minuteness. As to the 
author of Waverley, he is imitated in almost every page, the 
characters are all brought from his storehouse, and his style of 
dialogue is all along copied. The author seems, indeed, to be 
quite oppressed with the weight of his materials; where he finds 
a precedent in the Waverley novels, he handles them with con- 
siderable dexterity ; but when he has no such guide, he works 
clumsily and awkwardly. But, although the writer thus sadly 
lacks invention, he does not by any means lack a certain sort of 
talent, and many parts of the book are amusing enough. His 
antiquarian knowledge has enabled him to furnish out some good 
scenes from the ancient customs and manners of England ; his 
taste for humor shows itself sometimes in a good-humored face- 
tiousness, and there are many sprightly colloquies in the style of 
Scott, which come as near that author as any thing which might 
be expected from a diligent and clever imitator. 
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Mexican Manuscript. An Italian traveller, of the name of Beltrami, 
has discovered, in an old convent in the interior of Mexico, a manuscript, 
which may be regarded as unique, and of the most rare and interest: 
description. It is the gospel, or rather a gospel such as it was dictated 
by the first monks, conquestadores, translated into the Mexican tongue 
by Montezuma, who, alone, of his family, escaped the massacres of the 
conquest, and, bon gré mal gré, was converted to the popish faith. It is 
a large volume in folio, most beautifully written upon mangey or agave 
paper, as highly polished as parchment, and surpassing papyrus in flexi- 
bility. By this great monument of the ancient Mexican language, the 
learned, by comparing it with the manuscripts in the oriental tongues, 
may be enabled to throw some light upon the origin of the nations who 
inhabited these vast countries. Month. and Eur. Mag. 


Bell of Notre Dame. In the southern tower of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame at Paris, is the famous bell called Bourdon, which is never rung 
except on great occasions. It weighs thirty-six thousand pounds English. 
Cast in 1680, and recast in 1686; it was then, according to the absurd 
fashion of Popish countries, solemnly baptized, or rather blessed ; Louis 
XIV. and the queen his wife standing as godfather and godmother. It 
received the name of Emmanuel Louise Therése. The tongue, or clap- 
per, weighs nine hundred and seventy-six pounds. This bell is more 
than three times the weight of Saint Paul’s or Tom of Lincoln, which 
are the two largest in Great Britain. Glas. Mec. Mag. 


Education in Russia. There are six universities in the Russian empire. 
The cities in which they are established, are Moscow, Petersburg, Casan, 
Dorpat, Cherkof, and Wilna. The natives of Russia are not allowed to 
go and study in a foreign country, until having attended for at least three 
years one of the Russian universities. Nevertheless, the chairs are few 
in number, several subjects are entirely interdicted, and the vigilance 
of the censorship cramps the professors in treating those which are 
allowed. The students are under all kind of restraint, especially at 
Dorpat and Wilna; where, indeed, disorders have occasionally taken 
place, which required the interference of authority. The young Russians 
are not admitted into the military service until they have undergone an 
examination at one of these universities. That of Dorpat is principally 
attended by youth from the three Baltic provinces; and German is there 
the prevailing language. Ibid. 

Silk Trade at Taunton, England. The number of silk-looms in this 
town amounts to about one thousand, and two hundred in the vicinity, 
Each loam is computed to give employment to two persons, so that the 
warpers, winders, quillers, and weavers, including those persons em- 
ployed in the throwing-mills, in the manufacture of Organzine silk, 
amounts to not fewer than two thousand five hundred persons. The 
annual returns of the silk trade in Taunton, may be estimated at not 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The wages alone are 
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about one thousand pounds per week. The trade is at present in so 
prosperous a state, that nothing but the want of suitable houses for the 
artisans employed, prevents it from being doubled. Ibid. 


The Bat. Some workmen engaged in opening a vault in our church- 
yard, were surprised, and, we believe, in some measure startled, by the 
squeaking of an animal which dropped from the roof of the dormitory, 
and which, on inspection, proved to be a bat; it appeared lifeless when 
laid hold of, but, on being brought to the open air, gradually recovered. 
This eircumstance is singularly remarkable, from the fact of the vault 
having remained unopened for the space of ten years and upwards, and 
no crevice or aperture being diseovered in its thick-ribbed walls, the 
creature having, in all probability existed in this confined and tainted 
region during the whole of that period. Bury Gazette. 


Animal Bodies Preserved from Putrefaction. Amongst the most 
remarkable curiosities in the city of Bremen, is the extraordinary 
property of a vault in the cathedral, by which bodies are preserved in 
the same manner as if they were embalmed. This vault is sixty paces 
long, and thirty broad. The light and air are constantly admitted to it. 
by three windows, though it is several feet beneath the ground. Here 
are five large oak coffins, each containing a body. The most curious 
and perfect is that of a woman, said to be an English countess, who, 
dying in Bremen, ordered that her body should be placed in this vault, 
expecting that her relations would cause it to be carried over to her 
native country. However, it has remained here two hundred and fifty 

ears. Though the muscular skin is totally dried in every part, yet so 
ittle are the features changed, that nothing is more certain, than that 
she was young and even beautiful. It is a small countenance, round in 
its contour, the hair as light and glossy as that of a living person. In 
another coffin is the body of a workman who fell from the top of the 
cathedral, and was killed instantly. His features forcibly show the 
painful nature of his death; extreme agony is marked in them; his 
mouth and eyelids are wide open, the eyes are dried up; his breast is 
unnaturally distended, and his whole frame betrays a violent death. 


Calisthenic Exercises. It is an admitted physiological fact, that im- 
perfections in the female form have their origin, for the most part, in 
defective or irregular muscular action. The muscular exercises recom- 
mended under the above title are such as are calculated to cure defor- 
mities of the figure, whilst they tend, at the same time, to invigorate the 
system, and conduce to elegant deportment ; thus combining the valuable 
qualities of a remedy with an agreeable amusement. A series of exer- 
cises, called, from their results, Calisthenic,* has been introduced under 
the patronage of the Duchess of Wellington and Lady Noel Byron, by 
Miss Marian Mason, in George street, Hanover square. They have met 
with the approbation of Sir Astley Cooper, Messrs. Brodie, Travers, and 
other leading members of the profession, who have been present during 
their performance. These exercises are carefully accommodated to the 
delicate organization of the female sex, and to the peculiar circumstances 
of the individual; and, although they have been established only a few 
months, they have proved very beneficial to pupils. JNVew Month. Mag. 





* A term derived from two Greek words, signifying beauty and strength. 
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German Universities. 
When founded. No. Prof. No. Stud. 
Prague, the most ancient,..........1948 55 1449 
WN a dia ¢ 6 ews UV nktcas «og See Se ae 
Heidleberg, Grand Duchy of Baden, .... 1368 55 626 
Wurtzburg, Bavaria, ..........+.-. 1403 31 660 
Leipzig, Saxony,;....++..+..+.. 1409 81 1384 


Roztoch, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, ...... 1419 34 201 
Friburg, Grand Duchy of Baden,...... 1450 35 556 
SSP a eae ae ee ee 1456 30 227 
DRL on vi os eh ete 6 6 1460 24 214 
Tubingen, Wirtemberg,........2-. 1477 44 827 
Marburg, Hesse Cassel, ......- ae Lene Va 304 


Keeningsberg, Prussia, ..-...+.... 1544 23 30S 
Jena, Grand Duchy of Weimar,....... 1558 51 432 
Giessen, Hesse Cassel, . ....++++-+-+ 1607 39 371 
DENS i 956 la. 06. 0.0 6 00. 850.6 - 1665 26 238 
Halle, Saxon Prussia, ....++0¢e+e-- 1694 64 #41119 
Ea a er 710 
Gottingen, Hanover,...........+ 17384 $89 1545 
Mivlangen, Bavaria, . 2 2 ew cc tc tee - 17438 «394 498 
Landshut,® Bavaria, ....0..+e+++-e-+ 1803 48 623 
che hy a0 Ohh «oo 6's. 6/ 08 6°69 1810 86 1245 
Bonn, Rhenish Prussia,...........- 1818 42 526 


Total, 1055 15746 

So that, for a population of about thirty-six millions, there are in 
Germany twenty-two universities; six belonging to Prussia, three to 
Bavaria, two to the Austrian states, two to the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
two to the Electorate of Hessé Cassel, and one to each of the following 
states, Saxony, Wirtemberg, Denmark, Hanover, the great duchies of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Saxe-Weimar, and Switzerland. 

Among the professors are enumerated not only the ordinary and 
extraordinary ones, but also the private masters, whose courses are 
announced in the weekly programmes. Popish Germany, containing 
about nineteen millions of inhabitants, possesses only six universities ; 
while protestant Germany, for seventeen millions of inhabitants, has no 
less than seventeen: it has thus been calculated, that the proportion of 
students is one hundred and forty-nine to two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, in the protestant parts of the country, and only sixty-eight 
to the same number in popish states. But it should be stated, that no 
mention is here made of the popish ecclesiastics, who study not in the 
universities, but in seminaries. Many other cities formerly possessed 
universities, which have been suppressed. Philo. Mag. 





Magnetic Equator. The magnetic observations made by Captain 
Duperrey, of the Coquille sloop of war, which sailed from Toulon, on a 
voyage of discovery, in August, 1822, and returned to Marseilles in April 
last, are numerous and interesting Every body knows that there are 
on the surface of the globe, a number of spots where the compass ceases 





* The king of Bavaria has ordered this university to be transferred to Munich, a 
a capital which offers many more resources for instruction than the small town of 
Landshut. 
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to point, and that a line drawn through those spots is called the magnetic 
equator. This equator must not be confounded with the terrestrial 
equator, round which it winds, as it were; sometimes passing to the 
north of it, and sometimes to the south, to a greater or less extent. In 
the course of his voyage, Duperrey crossed the magnetic equator six 
times ; and the result of his observations renders it extremely probable, 
that the whole line is moving parallel from east to west, with such 
rapidity, that, since the year 1780, when its position was ascertained by 
scientific men ina very satisfactory manner, it has advanced no less than 
ten degrees towards the west. ench paper. 


Aérial Phenomena at the top of the Pic du Midi. M. Ramond has 
lately read to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, the conclusion of his 
memoir on the meteorology of the Pic du Midi. He has established the 
important fact, that, while the wind at the foot of the mountain blows 
in all directions, at its summit it is constantly southerly; and that this 
southerly current is that which the earth’s.motion produces in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, from the equator to the poles. 

One day Mr. Ramond was witness, on the Pic du Midi, of a singular 
spectacle; his own shadow, and the shadows of two persons who were 
with him, were thrown on a cloud a little distance above them, with a 
surprising exactness and sharpness of outline; and, which was more 
extraordinary, these shadows were ‘surrounded by resplendent glories 
of the most brilliant hues. “A beholder of this magnificent sight,” M. 
Ramond observes, “ might fancy himself present at his own apotheosis.” 
This effect has been observed by Bouguer, Saussure’s sons, and others; 
and Bouguer explains the glory by the decomposition of light through 
frozen particles suspended in the cloud; but M. Ramond rejects this 
explanation, because the slightly elevated cloud on which the shadows 
appeared, could not, he thinks, from the temperature prevalent on the 
Pic, hold in suspension any frozen particles. Lond. Jour. of Science. 


Power of the Sun’s Rays. Mr. Mackintosh, an intelligent gentleman, 
who is contractor for the government works carrying on at Stonehouse 
Point, Plymouth, and descended in the divingbell with workmen, for the 
purpose of laying a foundation for a sea-wall, reports, that when the 
machine, which is provided with convex glasses in the upper part of the 
bell, was twenty-five feet under water, to his astonishment he perceived 
one of the workmen’s caps smoking ; on examining it, he found that the 
rays of the sun had converged through the glass, and burnt a hole in the 
cap; also, that similar effects had during hot weather frequently occurred 
on their clothes, so that the workmen, now aware of the cause, place 
themselves out of the focal point. Ibid. 


Lamps without Wicks. Though Mr. Davis, a lecturer at Manchester, 
appears to have been the first to exhibit these lamps in the form in which 
they are now so generally known, yet, in justice to Mr. H. H. Blackadder, 
of Edinburgh, it should be stated, that the discovery of the principle, that 
oil passed through a capillary tube, produces a flame without the aid of 
a wick, is entirely due to him. He described the process in the “ Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal.” New Month. Mag. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Biographical Memoir of Richard Jordan, a Minister of the Gospel 
in the Society of Friends. Philadelphia. B. &. T. Kite. 


DRAMA. 


Tancred; or, the Siege of Antioch, A Drama in Three Acts. 
Philadelphia. 


EDUCATION. 


The Greek Reader, by Frecerick Jacobs, Professor of the Gymnasium 
at Gotha, and Editor of the Anthologia. Second Edition. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 8vo. pp. 354. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes. By R. Valpy, D. D. 
F. A.S. Sixth American Edition. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, & 
Wilkins. 12mo. pp. 271. 

The Orthoépical Guide, with Walker’s Pronunciation adapted on a 
new plan. By Israel Alger. A New Edition. Boston. Richardson & 
Lord. 

New Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. Compiled by a Gentle- 
man of Boston. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 

The Premium History of the United States, for the Use of Schools. 
Third Edition, with Questions. New York. Collins & Hannay. 12mo, 

An Epitome of Grecian Antiquities for the Use of Schools. By 
Charles D. Cleveland. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 177. 

The Juvenile Companion, being an Introduction to the Historical 
Reader. By the Rev.J.L. Blake,A.M. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 

Anna Ross, abridged for the Use of Sabbath Schools. Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. Pp. 59. 

Juvenile Psalmody, prepared for the Use of Sabbath Schools, at the 
request of the Directors of the Western Sunday School Union. By 
Thomas Hastings. Utica. W. Williams. 18mo. pp. 36, 

The Tales of Peter Parley about America, with Engravings, Boston. 
8. G. Goodrich. Small quarto. pp. 144. 

The Definition Introduction to Murray’s English Reader. Boston. 
N. 8S. Simpkins and Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

The Definition English Reader. Third Stereotype Edition. Boston, 
N. S. Simpkins. 

LAW. 

An brary A into the Rule of Law, which creates a Right to an 
Incorporeal Hereditament, by an Adverse Enjoyment of Twenty Years. 
By Joseph K. Angell. Boston, Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Practical Conveyancing, a Selection of Forms of General Utility, with 
Notes interspersed. By Benjamin L. Oliver, Jr. Counsellor at Law. 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, with an Appendix. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia. By Peyton Randolph. Vol. IV. 
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Report of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
By Thomas Sergeant and William Rawle, Jr. Vol. XIII. Philadelphia. 
Philip H. Nicklin. 8vo. 


MEDICINE. 


The American Dispensatory. By John Redman Coxe, M. D. Seventh 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Introduction to Systematic and Physiological Botany. By Thomas 
a A.M. F.L.8., &c. Cambridge. Hilliard’& Brown. 12mo. 


p. 332. 

PPThe Gardener’s Calendar for North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
By Robert Squib. With Amendments, Additions, and Notes, by an 
Experienced Gardener. Charleston. Edwin Gibbes. 

An Essay on the Single-Rail Railway, with a Plate. 

The Inquirer for Truth. No. I. Vol. I. Canton, Ohio. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Masonry Unveiled. Third Part. Containing from the Degree of 
Royal Arch to the Grand Order of Constantine. New York. 

A Brief Account of the Origin and Progress of the Divisions in the 
First Presbyterian Church in the City of Troy. 

Morgan Confirmed, or the Secrets of Freemasonry made Known to all 
the World; being an authentic and true History, by the Masons them- 
selves, of all their Transactions, Signs, Ceremonies, Formalities, &c. 
obtained by the possession of a Key to a Masonic Document. 

A Letter to the Presbytery of Oneida County, New York, and their 
Committee appointed to receive Communications from Ministers and 
others respecting the late Revival in this County. By Ephraim Perkins. 
Utica. 12mo. pp. 23. 

NOVELS. 

The Tower of Helvin, or the Last of the Beaumanoirs. Translated 
from the French of M. Keratry. Philadelphia. R. Desilver. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The Novels of Charles Brockden Brown, with a Memoir of the 
Author. Boston. §S. G. Goodrich. 6 vols. 12mo. 

The Soldier’s Gratitude, or a Legend of Lee. By Stephen P. Mitchell, 
Richmond. Shepherd & Pollard. 8vo. pp. 45. 

The Prairie. By the Author of the “Spy.” Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea, & Carey. 2 vols. 12mo. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


An Anniversary Oration, delivered before the South Carolina Bar 
Association, on the 17th of March, 1827. By Thomas 8. Grimke. 
Charleston. 8vo. pp. 31. 

The Effects of Intemperance, a Discourse, preached on Sabbath 
Evening, January 14, 1827. By David Pickering. Second Edition. 
Taunton. 12mo. pp. 20. 

The Speeches of Henry Clay, delivered in the Congress of the United 
States. To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir, with a Portrait. 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 8vo. 

Another Candid Address to the Episcopalians of Pennsylvania, on 
the Present Situation of Affairs in the Diocese. By Plain Truth, Jr. 
Philadelphia. 
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Discourses on Intemperance, preached in the Church in Brattle 
Square, Boston, in April, 1827. By John G. Palfrey, A.M. Boston. 
Nathan Hale. 18mo. pp. 111. 

An Eulogium to the Memory of Dr. Samuel Wilson, delivered, by 
appointment, in the First Presbyterian Church, before the Charleston 
Medical Society of Emulation, April 10, 1827. By Jacob de la Motte, 
M.D. Published by Request. 

An Eulogium on Thomas Jefferson, delivered before the American 
Philosophical Society, April 11, 1827. By Nicholas Biddle, Esq. 
Philadelphia. 

POETRY. 

Select Hymns for the Use of Sunday Schools and Families. Cam- 
bridge. Hilliard & Brown. 18mo. pp. 72. 

A Selection of Hymns and Psalms for Social and Private Worship. 
Sixth Edition. Boston. Thomas Wells. 18mo. pp. 360. 

Hymns for Social and Private Worship, altered to a Devotional Form. 
Boston. Wait, Greene, & Co. 18mo. pp. 150. 

Hymns for Children. New York. David Felt. 18mo. pp. 52. 

The Manuscript; comprising the Fratricide and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By Mark Maurice. Boston. J.H.Eastburn. 12mo. pp. 69. 


THEOLOGY. 


An Amended Version of the Book of Job, with an Introduction, 
and Notes chiefly Explanatory. By George R. Noyes. Cambridge. 
Hilliard & Brown. 8vo. pp. 200. 

Questions on the New Testament, for Sunday Schools. By David 
Benedict. Providence. 
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